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EDITORIAL 


\ , 7 HEN the Russian ballet first came to 
London, in 1911; it was a much more won- 
derful affair than Monsieur Diaghileff’s 
somewhat faua bon ballet of to-day. In those days, 
although Nijinsky, probably the greatest male dancer 
that the world has ever seen, was in his prime, there 
was more inclination among the audience to take 
an old-fashioned interest in the women. Perhaps in 
those days we looked at the world through rose- 
coloured spectacles, but I believe we had a better 
view of it than that obtained through the horn- 
rimmed spectacles of the moment. Among the many 
ballets which delighted us at Covent Garden was 
Scheherazade, to which the music of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Suite was adapted. If one has seen the 
ballet it is impossible ever again to visualize the 
programme that Rimsky-Korsakov intended to illus- 
trate, and I know no better example of the futility 
of any attempt to make music representational. As 
I listen to the superb records which have been made 
by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra under 
Stokowski and published by His Master’s Voice on 
five discs, I cannot pretend to see the vessel of Sinbad 
or recognize Prince Kalender ; but I do see again the 
Sultan setting out from the Palace for war or hunting, 
I forget which ; I see again Nijinsky springing round 
the stage like a magnificent black panther before he 
takes the faithless Sultana in his arms; when those 
ominous drum-taps are heard I see again the 
Sultana and her women in the embraces of the slaves, 
unconscious of the Sultan’s return; and instead of 
the shipwreck at the end I see again that great 
bearded Sultan and his officers coming in with drawn 
scimitars and the massacre that succeeds. And as 
I cannot imagine music more perfectly illustrating 
what I saw on the stage of Covent Garden, and as 
I now discover that not all of the incidents I saw 
illustrated were intended to be illustrated, I feel that 
the best thing for most readers to do, who have not 
seen the ballet and who have not listened to this suite 
with the programme in their hands, is to listen to it 
without bothering about the Arabian Nights and 
simply enjoy the great barbaric drama which the 
music will provide without any pictures or printed 


commentary. As a piece of recording or as an orches- 


tral performance these records of Scheherazade will 
be considered by many people to be the most satis- 
fying ensemble yet heard in this country. 


A month or two ago I expressed my doubt about 
Stokowski’s version of the Franck Symphony and 
said that I would rather wait until I got back to 
Jethou before giving my final opinion. I now give my 
final opinion. It is bad. I am inclined to doubt 
whether any conductor after even a year’s experience 
of American prosperity would be capable of conduct- 
ing a Franck Symphony. Stokowski has enjoyed it 
far too long. Dame Ethel Smyth’s story of meeting 
Brahms at lunch and of being rather shocked to see 
him pick up the tin of sardines to which he had been 
helping himself, and with great gusto pour the 
remaining oil down his throat, gives me the clue to 
something in Brahms that is proof against the effect 
of riches on his interpreters. But the music of César 
Franck eludes these millionaire interpreters. It may 
be that this inability to stand the strain of modern 
American life reveals a fundamental weakness in the 
music of César Franck, I have not yet heard any of 
Stokowski’s interpretations of Beethoven, but I have 
an idea that his Beethoven would be good, and that 
marvellous record of the Bach Toccata and Fugue 
proves that Bach is rich and robust in himself 
to stand any amount of modern cleverness. 
I hope that when the Columbia people record 
the Franck Symphony they will not entrust 
it to Sir Henry Wood, who will not be any 
improvement on Stokowski, though for very different 
reasons. Stokowski in Scheherazade is another 
matter; here he has an ideal medium to display his 
genius as a conductor. I should add that on the 
eighth side, about three-quarters of the way through, 
in some timpani recording the Balmain was defeated 
and the soundbox and needle stuck. I could not 
detect any flaw in the disc and conclude this is 
a quite unusually heavy piece of recording. Readers 
with tone-arms that have shied at one or two big 
jumps will want to stand by when this side is being 
played. 

The policy of the Columbia Company in bringing 
out albums of major works at a popular price is wel- 
come. The effect of coarseness, even of violence, 
in the performance of the Grieg Piano Concerto in 
A minor, by Ignaz Friedman with an un-named 
orchestra under the baton of Philippe Gaubert, is 
due to a natural anxiety to demonstrate how the 
public is getting twenty-six bobs’ worth of music for 
eighteen bob. I confess I didn’t enormously enjoy 
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the performance myself, but, to be honest, I doubt 
if I shall ever enjoy a performance of the Grieg Piano 
Concerto again, so often do I seem to have heard it. 
At one time I thought it was going to become the 
National Anthem of the B.B.C. However, since there 
are still thousands of people to whom the Grieg Piano 
Concerto is going to be one of the entrance-gates 
to good music, and since the recording of Friedman’s 
playing, whatever one may think of the playing itself, 
is most impressive, and since Friedman himself is 
one of those pianists who never make the mistake 
of letting the public suppose that they have something 
easy to play, I feel perfectly justified in reeommend- 
ing this album to everybody who feels that he must 
possess the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto at his elbow 
so as to be asked to play it when the B.B.C. happen 
to be playing their Rule Britannia—Fingal’s Cave. 
The record of Delius’s Brigg Fair, published on two 
dises by H.M.V. with Geoffrey Toye conducting the 
London Symphony Orchestra, has the imprimatur of 
the composer, and that ought to silence all criticism 
from many anxious admirers of Delius. Columbia 
also brought out last month a beautiful disc of an 
extract from A Village Romeo and Juliet conducted 
by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

The Parlophone Orchestral records for last month 
include another Second Hungarian Rhapsody, another 
selection from Cavalleria Rusticana, and various 
other popular pieces. The recording is in every case 
good, but if anybody expects me to say anything 
more at this date about Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody he is an optimist. 

The production of Rigoletto by H.M.V. is a delight 
from the beginning of the first to the end of the 
fifteenth disc. Besides a lucid exposition of the story 
of the opera, the translation of the libretto into 
English is included, with a neat little pocket for it 
in the cover of the album. I wish the Italian text 
could have been included, but I recognise that this 
might have made the booklet too bulky. The 
Orchestra of La Scala under Carlo Sabajno is really 
splendid. I don’t believe that you will find on any 
gramophone record up to date such a perfect example 
of orchestral playing in opera. I thought the tenor, 
Signor Folgar, excellent, and even better the 
barytone, Signor Piazza. I did not care at first 
quite so much for the soprano, Signora Pagliughi, 
probably because I had got into the habit of expect- 
ing Caro nome to be a star performance; but by the 
time I had finished playing right through every disc 
I realized that Signora Pagliughi had given a vera- 
cious performance of what Verdi intended Gilda to 
be. Our habit of listening on the gramophone to 
stars, in isolated star numbers, is one that requires 
a corrective. La Donna é mobile without any of the 
accompanying atmosphere had become rather tire- 
some. As soon as I heard it in its right place I en- 
joyed it as much as ever. If I had heard the tenor. 
Signor Folgar, on a red ten-inch celebrity record I 
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should probably have damned him with a faint praise, 
but hearing him like this with everybody else, 
orchestra included, playing up, I thought what a 
fine performance he had given. I hope I have said 
enough to impress on you that this album is a first- 
class entertainment. It costs £3 7s. 6d., but four 
stalls at Covent Garden cost, I believe, £4 4s., and I 
don’t feel convinced that at Covent Garden you would 
get such a good performance as this one, for even 
if individual performances might excel I know that 
the Covent Garden Orchestra would never be able 
to achieve the quality of this La Scala Orchestra, 
where every member plays as if he were one of Verdi’s 
oldest and most intimate friends, 

Another splendid production comes from H.M.V. 
this month in Stanford’s Songs of the Sea sung by 
Peter Dawson, with chorus and orchestral accom- 
paniment, under the direction of Dr. Malcolm Sar- 
gent. Homeward Bound and The Old Superb are 
on a twelve-inch plum-coloured disc, Outward Bound 
and Drake’s Drum on a ten-inch disc, Devon, O 
Devon with Andrews’ He heard the great sea calling 
on another ten-inch disc. I have only one word of 
criticism and that is to ask why it is considered 
necessary to sing The Old Superb as if the words 
had to compete with Peter Piper picked a peck of 
pickled pepper. There is no doubt that Mr. Peter 
Dawson manages to get out the words at a terrific 
pace more clearly than anybody else has ever done, 
but this gabbling completely spoils the emotional 
effect. This lame duck lagging lagging all the way 
would beat a Moth aeroplane by a neck. Perhaps 
Mr. Dawson sang it like this in order to get The Old 
Superb round the world on a ten-inch disc, and then, 
after failing to do so, was too much out of breath 
to sing it all over again for a twelve-inch disc. 
However, even at this terrific pace every word is 
intelligible, and if ever there was a natural straight- 
forward singer Mr. Peter Dawson is he. His con- 
tinued popularity is due to the commonsense of the 
gramophone public. I am not going to say that I 
like him in every song he sings, because I don’t; and 
considering the extent of his repertory it would be 
astonishing if I did. But when he has songs that 
suit his personality (he never has to bother about his 
voice) he can give a classic performance. In this 
category I place his performance of Stanford’s Songs 
of the Sea. 

But Rigoletto and Songs of the Sea by no means 
exhaust the attractions of the H.M.V. August issue. 
The record of Toti dal Monte, with the La Scala 
Orchestra and Chorus, recorded in Milan at La Scala 
itself, in Lo dice ognun and La ricchezze ed il grado 
from Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento, is absolutely 
first class. It is a most brilliant display of coloratura 
coupled with a rollicking song. I was delighted too 
by Georg A. Walter’s singing of Du bist die Ruh’ 
and Nacht und Triéiume, one of Schubert’s best known 
and one of his less known songs. His voice has 
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a soft endearing quality which makes it very pleasant 
in a room, and we all long for a few records like that 
for our collections. We welcome those operatic dis- 
plays when our friends come in to visit us and we 
wish to impress them, but these beautiful old songs 
simply and exquisitely sung are still rare enough. The 
ten-inch red seal of Lawrence Tibbett, an American 
barytone, in Drink to me only with thine eyes and 
Believe me, if all those endearing young charms, is 
another good quiet performance, but I don’t think 
Mr. Tibbett’s voice is sufficiently remarkable to make 
a red seal necessary for it, and as the orchestral ac- 
companiment is rather dreary I don’t propose to 
recommend this record specially, though, as I say, 
the voice and style are good. Madame Austral’s 
performance of Kahn’s Ave Maria is worth having 
if only for the splendid violin obbligato by Isolde 
Menges, but I liked her less in Mozart’s aria Porgi 
amor. Madame Austral is not my notion of a Mozart 
singer. Her voice, lovely though it is, is rather too 
portentous in its effect. 

I may as well admit at this point that negro spirit- 
uals bore me to death, even when they are sung by 
Mr. Paul Robeson. It will be useless for indignant 
correspondents to write and ask me if I have tried 
this or that. I try them all, and they all bore me. 
As I find myself in a miserable minority among 
people of taste I can only conclude that something 
is missing in me. I have solemnly set out to enjoy 
negro spirituals on several occasions, much as one 
sets out to enjoy a famous view in the neighbourhood, 
and gets tired on the way. I may sometimes have 
given the impression in these pages that I enjoyed 
negro spirituals. If I have I must be forgiven. I 
cannot remember any occasion when I have not 
arrived at the gramophone to take the record of a 
spiritual off before the needle had come to the end of 
it, and that is always a bad sign with me. Now my 
conscience is clear, and I am one of ** God’s chillun ”’ 
again, if that be the right phrase. While in this state 
of primal innocence I will take an opportunity of 
saying that I thoroughly enjoy the records of Miss 
Essie Ackland. It seems to me that she sings O that 
we two were Maying and Down here better than 
anybody at the present moment. I do not say that 
I think O that we two were Maying a great song. 
Herrick wrote an infinitely lovelier one to Corinna 
about maying, and, by the way, that lovely song 
by Dr. Ernest Walker has never yet been sung, as far 
as I know, for the gramophone. Still, I cannot help 
feeling that Horace, in certain moods, would have 
tolerated O that we two were Maying, and Miss 
Ackland sings it as it should be sung. But though 
I can still enjoy O that we two were Maying I can 
no longer enjoy Mr. Melville Gideon in a sentimental 
mood, as I don’t feel that Horace or Herrick would 
have enjoyed him either. He reminds me of one of 
those lost children one occasionally meets in a park 
sobbing to himself. At first one is touched and 
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wishes to help the poor little boy, but when in spite 
of one’s sympathy he continues to cry one feels that 
perhaps his parents intended to lose him and that it 
may be unwise to interfere in other people’s domestic 
affairs. I really believe that Mr. Melville Gideon is 
dreaming of his sweetheart and I readily believe that 
he cannot do without her, but that is his affair 
not mine. If I could find his sweetheart I would 
restore her to him on the chance that he would 
once again sing to us those charming and cheerful 
little songs he used to sing so delightfully instead of 
this whining American rubbish. He will reply that the 
public insists upon having whines, and remembering 
Dame Nellie’s advice to Dame Clara I have to hold my 
tongue. The excellent record that Winnie Melville and 
Derek Oldham have made of two songs from The 
Chocolate Soldier makes me wonder why they, or some 
equally gifted pair, do not try some of the equally en- 
trancing airs from La Poupée. A gramophone revival 
of La Poupée might meet with a great response from 
record buyers. Finally among the H.M.V. vocalists I 
must call your special attention to Miss Anona Winn. 
She has a most individual style of her own and, if she 
won’t rely too much on this individuality to sing the 
songs which everybody else is singing at the moment, 
is going to give us a very great deal of pleasure in 
the future. 

In the Columbia list the two records made by 
Miss Eva Turner of arias from Turandot and Aida 
will satisfy her many admirers. If her performance 
does not give me the pleasure I feel it ought to give 
me that is because it seems to me that she allows 
her vocalization, which is perfect, brilliantly perfect, 
I might add, to interfere with her dramatic expres- 
sion. Mr. Klein finds that Miss Turner reminds him 
of Emmy Destinn, but I look in vain for that thrilling 
quality of dramatic expression which was Emmy 
Destinn’s secret. To my mind not a single soprano 
within recent years has sung Un bel di a quarter as 
well as Emmy Destinn sang it on that H.M.V. cele- 
brity disc of twenty years ago. Rosetta Pampanini 
has made a very good record for Columbia of Un bel 
di and Si, mi chiamano Mimi from La Bohéme, but 
somehow she just misses the best. 

Sophie Tucker makes her first appearance with 
Columbia in two really amusing discs, in which she 
succeeds in. getting her tremendous personality 
across. The fourth record of The Two Black Crows 
is perhaps not up to the others, but it is still about 
five hundred times as good as any other imitators, 
and it has some great moments. 

The explanatory talks and performance of William 
Murdoch in the four discs that illustrate the test 
pieces in the Daily Express Piano-Playing Contest, 
which are issued by Columbia, have a genuine value. 
I have less belief in the value of the lectures of the 
International Educational Society. To be sure, it is 
fortunate to have preserved Edmund Gosse’s voice in 
his delightful talk on Thomas Hardy, but the Inter- 
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national Educational Society (what a name!) has 
not been founded to provide a Madame Tussaud’s for 
the human voice. These lectures are efficiently made 
croquettes of information; but this finely minced 
gossip, taken from whatever educational joint is con- 
sidered more palatable as an entrée, hardly seems 
worth the expenditure of all this trouble and money. 
I regard with profound hostility all these attempts 
to standardize speech and thought. By the time 
Professor Turner has finished talking about stars he 
will have charged 18s. for his half-hour. Surely the 
money would be better spent on a book. The Col- 
umbia Company act as publishers for these missionary 
pedagogues. I quote from the puff preliminary :— 
the reception of the first Lectures completely justi- 
fies the Society’s original belief that by this means 
the study of science, art, and literature will be widely 
extended. Eminent authorities, educational bodies, 
and those interested in or responsible for the educa- 
tion of children and adults have expressed their 
pleasure at the initial success of this important ac- 
tion by the Society. That is the piece of commercial 
doggerel this Society offers in self-recommendation. 
It is mere impudence to call itself an International 
Educationai Society and write in that style. That 
the gramophone can play a part in education I should 
be the last to deny. A lecture like that of Professor 
Conway on Latin pronunciation has a genuine value. 
So too would records of the dialects which are being 
crushed by the relentless advance of that modified 
Cockney known as standard English. 

The Brunswick publication of Dvorak’s Dumky 
Trio will give great pleasure to lovers of chamber 
music who are prepared to put up with a little extra 
surface noise. The record of Bessie Brown, from the 
same company, singing a song called Chloe is one of 
the best performances I have heard for a long time. 
I recommend this to readers who want something 
more genuine than most of the flotsam from the gulf- 
stream which reaches our shores. Harry Richman, 
another Brunswick singer I admire, has not given us 
quite such a good disc as usual this month, but 
nevertheless in Laugh, Clown, Laugh, and I just roll 
along he is far ahead of most of the other sentimental 
American singers. 
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There is nothing outstanding in the Parlophone 
vocal records, though as usual the level is high. 

The enterprising Mr. Davis had a splendid response 
to nis Schubert competition. I found it difficult to 
choose between the first and second essays and 
equally difficult to choose between the third and 
fourth. If without impertinence I may give some 
advice to the unsuccessful essayists, it is to remember 
that an unrestrained use of flowery language may be 
as ugly and as meaningless as those great bunches 
of flowers you see at railway stations being taken 
home by visitors to the country. They don’t really 
tell us anything about the beauty of the little gardens 
in which they were picked. The winning essay 
avoided this fault of over-crowding and over-em- 
phasis. These essays showed a great and genuine love 
of Schubert, and I found it hard not to respond 
always to such demonstrative affection. 


Mr. Davis’s new sound-box, happily named the 
Arcadia, is as good an all-round sound-box for electric 
recording as I have heard, except the last one Mr. 
Virtz made for me, which is far ahead of all others. 
But Mr. Virtz charges five pounds for that sound- 
box. 


A letter from ‘*A Music Lover,’’ protesting that 
** Friedman is far too great an artist to be guilty of 
the errors your reviewer points out ”’ in the Grieg 
Concerto, is a little naive. I am afraid that lots 
of pianists, even as eminent as Friedman, often play 
wrong notes and leave them out. Cortot is a par- 
ticular sinner in this respect. But then great 
writers often write bad grammar and sometimes great 
statesmen don’t know the difference between Silesia 
and Cilicia. Our reviewer K.K. thought that Fried- 
man’s performance of the Grieg pianoforte concerto 
was a bad one and I fancy most musical critics would 
agree with him. That it may be, and probably will 
be, effective from a popular point of view opens up a 
larger question, which we have not time to discuss 
this month. ‘‘ Music Lover ”’ will find one aspect of 
it in the recent controversy between Dame Nellie 
and Dame Clara. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE anpb THE SINGER 


(Continued ) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


About New Musical Books 


WONDER sometimes where the readers come 
[ trom for the flood of musical literature that is 
more or less continuously descending upon the 
bookshops. In my experience there has been nothing 
to compare with this year’s output, and I can only 
hope, for the sake of authors as well as the trade, 
that the sales have been proportionately large. The 
one thing to be desired is that books of this descrip- 
tion should be cheaper than they are. They help, 
most of them, to instruct and educate the community, 
and goodness knows we have need, now perhaps 
more than ever, of sound musical literature to culti- 
vate the understanding of the rising generation of 
music lovers, to elevate their taste and improve their 
standard by reading and study as well as by the vast 
amount of ear-training that they are getting through 
the gramophone and the wireless or radio. 

It ought not to involve the question of what the 
subjects should be. My advice is—read everything 
that is worth reading. Do not saturate your mind 
with one class of literature in particular. Above all, 
do not believe that you have to go through an intri- 
cate course of preparation, mental and scientific, in 
order to learn how to appreciate great music at its 
full worth. Try to gain a little knowledge of form 
certainly ; the meaning of marks and indications; the 
values expressed in the staff notation which all the 
famous composers used, even though the tonic sol-fa 
be your own individual medium. But, believe me, 
if you have it in you to love and enjoy music for its 
own sake, for its abstract beauty and charm as well 
as for its fascinating illustrative power when allied to 
poetry and drama, you will derive from it all imagin- 
able pleasure and interest without special lessons in 
the mysterious arts of ‘‘ How to listen ’”’ or ** How 
to appreciate.’? For my own part I confess that I 
do not read from cover to cover half the musical 
books that come my way. But I do like dipping into 
them and trying to discover the ** plums ”’ in what I 
consider to be the salient chapters; and in that way 
I find that I can form a pretty accurate notion of the 
worth of the whole book. Afterwards, if I think I 
can profit by it, I can always read it through without 
missing a word. : 

As in searching for precious stones in Brazil or 
South Africa, one can never tell when the gem is going 
to turn up. A little time ago I was looking through a 
thick volume entitled simply Music, by a professor 


of Columbia University named John Redfield (pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf), and I came across a 
chapter on ** Tone Production.’’ The writer being 
strictly a scientist, dealing with what he calls the 
**scientific approach to music,’’ I was not surprised 
to find the greater part of this chapter in the nature 
of a technical essay on the formation and construction 
of wind and stringed instruments. Then, towards the 
end, my interest was suddenly aroused by some ob- 
servations on the human voice. After reading (what 
I knew well already) about the chief influences in 
determining the tone-quality of the voice, viz., the 
size and shape of the air passages, I lighted upon this 
bold statement : 

All music, in the final analysis, is singing ; or, at least, singing 
and dancing. We construct musical instruments to furnish us 
with a voice when we have no natural voice, to supply us with 
a more powerful voice when our voice is weak, or to provide 
us with a voice more to our liking in compass or tone colour. 
And with these artificial voices, we sing in such a manner as 
our natural voices would never permit. Or if our feet are too 
clumsy to dance as we would like, we become percussion 
players and dance to our hearts’ content with sticks on our 
drum heads. 

Well this, I thought, is one way of explaining the 
evolution of the orchestra, even though it may not-, 
exactly account for the prehistoric use of harps as 
an accompaniment to the voices of the celestial choir 
(or choirs). But I liked the phrase, ‘‘All music is 
singing,”’ because in very truth it is so, though I do 
not remember to have seen it in cold print before. 
Other ‘‘gems’’ are to be found in this book; but you 
have to look for them. Parts of it are rather dry. 

Again, in a privately-printed book bearing the 
curious title of Long-Haired Iopas, or Old Chapters 
from Twenty-five Years of Music-Criticism, by 
Edward Prime-Stevenson, of Florence, Italy, I found 
(apart from one chapter courteously dedicated to my- 
self) the following notable excerpt from an address 
delivered by the Italian statesman, Gaetano Negri, 
during the Rossini Centenary Commemoration in the 
Scala Theatre at Milan, on January 28rd, 1892: 


Let us not speak lightly, let us not become ungrateful, as 
regards that Italian music which for so many years was the 
voice by which Italy said to other nations that she was not yet 
dead. Everything passes, transforms itself here below. But 
we ought not to forget that, during more than half a century, 
the Olympian smile of Rossini, the Virgilian elegy of Bellini, 
the romantic drama of Donizetti, the Shakespearian tragedy 
of Verdi, filled all the world and kept fixed upon the head of 
Italy at least a ray of ancient glory. 
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In the chapter above alluded to Mr. Prime-Steven- 
son quotes George Sand (Consuelo) as saying of music, 
through the mouth of Porpora, *‘ The great, the 
beautiful, in the arts is—the simple! ’’ And then he 
proceeds, like Mr. John Redfield, to demonstrate that 
what we regard as new in music is ‘‘inherently 
but the antique. Take, for example, our contemporary 
concert-orchestra. The string, the pipe, the drum— 
after all is said, we have merely improved on their 
early models. We have not invented; we have only 
amended and complicated.’’ Thus do great minds 
think alike. I wonder, though, what both these 
authors think about the gramophone; that they do 
not deign to tell us. Perhaps they would say (and 
if they did I should agree with them) ‘** The gramo- 
phone is not strictly speaking a musical instrument 
at all, since it does not create sound, but reflects 
and reproduces it. It is not, therefore, a development 
from the antique.’’ But in one respect at least, now 
that it is perfected, it does resemble great music. It 
is simple. 

Everyone interested in the renaissance of opera in 
this country may be advised to read carefully (rather 
than merely ‘‘dip into’’) Professor Dent’s informative 
book, Foundations of English Opera (Cambridge 
University Press). I cannot overpraise the author for 
the amount of trouble he has taken to get right down 
to the roots of his subject and trace the growth of 
opera from its earliest beginnings. After all his re- 
searches he can still give us no clear, satisfactory 
definition of what an opera really is or ought to be, 
** although there is no lack of tradition and experi- 
ence to guide those whose only object is financial 
success.’’ Mr. Dent’s conclusion appears to be that 
the principle underlying modern opera is essentially 
distinct from the normal musical principle or the 
normal dramatic principle; it must, therefore, be a 
combination of the two, wherein one may influence 
the other in a greater or lesser degree. Anyhow, to its 
history during the 17th century—hitherto sadly 
ignored—he has devoted special attention, and in 
this book, which was begun so far back as 1914, he 
has laid the whole story plainly before us. The 
eighth chapter, dealing with ‘‘ French Influences,”’ 
is of particular interest. It shows how Purcell at one 
period ‘‘endeavoured conscientiously to assume a 
more Parisian manner,’’ notwithstanding his faithful 
adherence to the more modern Italian methods of 
which he was already a master, and ‘“‘which made the 
composition of Dido and #neas possible.’? The de- 
scriptions of this and other operas by Purcell form 
a large, interesting and valuable feature of this ex- 
tremely useful and ably written book. 


Mr. Dyneley Hussey made an acceptable addition 
to Kegan Paul’s Masters of Music series when he con- 
tributed to it his thoughtful study on Mozart. I may 
not find myself in agreement with him on all points. 
but I certainly do on a good many: for it seems to 
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me that, unlike certain contemporary writers, he has 
taken a fair and accurate view of Mozart’s character 
and has not misjudged him either as a musician or 
aman. The tendency of late has been all too general 
to enquire into the private life and domestic affairs 
of the great composers, just as if that could possibly 
aid us to understand them and their creative achieve- 
ment better than we do. This author has avoided 
the objectionable pitfall and contented himself as 
well as the reader with a careful and not too en- 
thusiastic appraisal of Mozart’s music—of those beau- 
tiful works which the whole world loves and admires 
now more than ever. Not the least instructive section 
of the book is that entitled ‘* Conclusion,’’ where we 
find argument and speculation concerning what 
Mozart was and what he might have been had he 
lived on into the nineteenth century : 


He would have been only seventy-one when Beethoven 
died. Of that age—the age of the Wagner of Parsifal—it 
might have been reasonable to talk of an exhausted mind, a 
well dried up, a vein worked out... But of thirty-five it is 
ludicrous. On the other hand, a distinguished critic has 
suggested that, had Mozart lived on, the face of musical 
history during the last century would have been fundamentally 
changed... It is not quite idle to speculate about this, 
because now, looking back over what has been essentially 
Beethoven’s century of music, it is quite clear that something 
was lost from music at the beginning of it which may be fairly 
attributable to Mozart’s untimely death. The loss seems to 
account for some at least of the vague groping of twentieth- 
century music. 


Again, I believe with Mr. Hussey that had Mozart 
lived longer ‘* he would have developed his new [i.e., 
his latest] manner in a way which we cannot indeed 
imagine, but which would have added to his great 
works in the branches of symphony, of chamber music 
and of opera, others which would have stood level 
in the same class as the great works of Beethoven.”’ 
But I cannot agree with the opinion that there is 
** little sustained melody in Mozart’s music compared 
with that of Haydn or Schubert, and even of Beetho- 
ven or Wagner.’’ The arguments in favour of this view 
are not convincing; and in one instance where he 
tells us that Mozart wrote nothing comparable with 
the Preislied, yet contrived to achieve ‘‘the flowing 
and unbroken line of Deh vieni non tardar,’’ Mr. 
Tussey only succeeds in flatly contradicting himself. 
For, as an example of sustained melody, one is not 
more beautiful that the other, and each is unique of 
its kind. 

A British musical figure around whom controversy 
has raged with ceaseless clamour almost as long as 
T can remember—Arthur Sullivan, to wit—found a 
new defender not long ago in Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill. 
His able analyses of Sullivan’s Comic Operas (pub- 
lished by Edward Arnold and Co.) proved that a 
writer of good music (which everyone knew him to 
be) could also write strong, sound English, when 
sufficiently roused. to do justice to the talent of one 
whose many friends secured for him an equal number 
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of powerful enemies. Mr. Dunhill puts the matter in 
a nutshell : 

If Sullivan’s detractors had been people of little account in 
the musical world their judgments might have been ignored. 
But this, unfortunately, is not the case. In many instances 
they were significant. Contemporary musicians who, perhaps 
rightly, considered their own aims more lofty than his. And 
so, fully convinced that Sullivan ought never to have had the 
success which he achieved, they have been at great pains to 
explain to the public how accidental, how undeserved, how 
thoroughly discreditable to the musical taste of this country, 
that success was. 

How utterly wrong they were has been amply de- 
monstrated ; but this author has thought it ‘‘of high 
importance that a more just sense of perspective 
should be established; ’? hence his book. I am glad 
to see that he has not hesitated to name and to quote 
some of the bilious individuals whose hatred for 
Sullivan music was scarcely less intense than their 
personal dislike of the man himself. I knew the 
majority of them quite well and must admit that 
they formed an ardent, implacable coterie (or should 
I say, phalanx?) of determined adversaries. Mr. 
Dunhill has the courage to mention the worst of them, 
including two or three who are still alive; but I shall 
not repeat their names here, and will leave the curious 
to discover them for themselves by perusing the open- 
ing chapter of the book. Injustice, like all other sins, 
brings its own punishment and I am quite convinced 
that the enemies of Sullivan have undergone real 
torment by having to witness the recent triumphant 
revival of the Savoy operas. It is to the latter, of 
course, that the book under review is chiefly devoted. 
The task of analyzing them has obviously been a 
labour of love to Mr. Dunhill, and I advise all who 
take pleasure in them to read his book. 

Clara Butt, her Life-Story, by Winifred Ponder 
(publishers, George G. Harrap & Co.), is a curious 
compilation of biographical details, personalities and 
small-talk. As a chronicle of the singer’s career it 
hardly stands upon the plane of dignity that might 
have been anticipated from one who appears to have 
always been highly sensitive in all matters affecting 
her ‘“‘rights’? both as a woman and an artist. From 
the very outset she was ever ready to stand up for 
these ; ever ready to pick up the glove if she thought 
herself unfairly treated, and have it out with her 
aggressor. What is more, she generally got the best 
of the many tussles recorded in this book; indeed, 
I have failed to discover a single case in which her 
quid pro quo was not counted equal to a ** win.” 

The story of Clara Butt’s successful struggle for the 
Bristol scholarship at the Royal College of Music 
and her early life while studying there makes amusing 
reading. One wonders, though, whether her first 
teacher at the College, Henry Blower, did really 
understand how to train that wonderful contralto 
organ in the right way. I formed my own opinion 
about it when I heard her for the first time as Orpheus 
in the students’ performance of Gluck’s opera, given 
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at the Lyceum in December, 1892. I thought the 
breathing method was incorrect and the blending of 
the registers into a perfect scale far from what it 
ought to have been. That opinion was shared by 
Mrs. Ronalds, the beautiful amateur singer for whom 
Sullivan wrote The Lost Chord, and the hostess and 
friend through whose kind offices the budding 
favourite was enabled to break off her public work 
and proceed to Paris and Berlin for a year’s further 
study under Bouhy and Etelka Gerster. Certainly 
she came back from that expedition a far more capa- 
ble singer, with her magnificent voice under much 
better control, her scale, her phrasing, her diction 
all immensely improved. 

Still the ** life-story’’ does not dwell at any length 
upon its heroine’s difficulties or the vocal obstacles 
that she had to surmount and the manner in which 
she strove to overcome them. One reads only that 
Bouhy, a splendid artist and teacher (like Etelka 
Gerster, who had been trained by the old Mme. 
Marchesi), was impressed not only with her voice, 
but with her artistic gifts, and used often to say, 
** Why do they speak only of the wonderful voice of 
Clara Butt, and not of Clara Butt the artist? ”’ 
The simple answer to this would have been that she 
went to M. Bouhy, not because she was an artist, 
but because she wanted to be made one; otherwise 
why did she need to go to him at all? The tale 
about the visit to Saint-Saéns reads slightly exagger- 
ated, especially his remark, ‘* Never till now have I 
found my Delilah.’? The composer once said to me, 
** T never had but one perfect Delilah, namely, Elena 
Sanz,’’ who created the part on the revival of the opera 
at Rouen, and also at Covent Garden when it was 
first given there in oratorio form, at which perform- 
ance I was present. The Lord Chamberlain’s refusal 
to license the Biblical story for the stage was, of 
course, long anterior to the period when, according to 
Dame Clara Butt’s biographer, *‘ M. Saint-Saéns 
went back to Paris an angry and disappointed man, 
and the world was deprived of the perfect Delilah ”’ 
(sic). 

Apart from this misleading sort of thing, there is a 
great deal in the book that will probably interest and 
amuse Dame Clara’s myriads of admirers in all parts 
of that globe which she and her lovable husband, 
Kennerley Rumford, have ‘‘trotted’’? with such un- 
alloyed and invariable success. 

Turning once more to serious literature, let me join 
most heartily in the chorus of welcome that has been 
extended to Professor Charles Sanford Terry’s 
splendid biography of Sebastian Bach, bearing the 
simple title Bach, and published (at a guinea) by 
Humphrey Milford of the Oxford University Press. 
It is now 44 years since Novello & Co. brought out 
the first volume of the English translation of Spitta’s 
famous treatise dealing with Bach’s “‘work and in- 
fluence on the Music of Germany, 1685-1750.’’ Ever 
since, it has been regarded as the standard work on 
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the subject; but I very much doubt whether it will 
continue to be so henceforward. Professor Terry has, 
after infinite study and research, given the world 
a genuine biography of the great Leipzig Cantor, and 
not merely ‘‘a critical appreciation of his music,”’ 
which is what Dr. Spitta supplied. It tells us virtually 
everything that is known or discoverable about his 
life and career—details hitherto unchronicled because 
the writers who lived nearest to Bach’s time never 
took the trouble, or else did not envisage the need, to 
set down the simple facts which we, who understand 
and love him better, now consider of such paramount 
interest. He is here the vivid central figure in an 
absorbing story, not what Professor Terry justly de- 
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scribes as ‘‘a nebulous figure in an eclipsing frame 
obliterated under a pitiless avalanche of exposition.”’ 
The upshot of these remarks will be, I trust, to induce 
all of my readers who revel in Bach’s genius and 
value his glorious music at its true worth to invest 
a guinea in this singularly well-written and complete 
volume. It is a brilliant exposition of a remarkable 
life, based apparently upon incontrovertible facts. It 
will help the student to follow the course of the 
master’s long and busy existence, and, as claimed in 
the preface, the large appendix of photographic illus- 
trations enables one ‘‘to visualize Bach’s surroundings 
from the beginning to the end of his career.”’ 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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PELLEAS ET MELISANDE 


(Communicated. ) 


I have just received these records from the French H.M.V. 
They are P.710-712, all black label 10in., and they 
contain the orchestral interludes; D.A.902, the only red 
label (Vanni-Marcoux) ; and W.838-—40, all 12in. black label 
(Brothier, Panzéra, and Tubiana). They have been recorded, 
in fact, by the same artists as in the pre-electric days with this 
difference : instead of the Orchestre Symphonique des Concerts 
Pasdeloup, the Gramophone Company’s Orchestra has supplied 
the music. It is of great interest, therefore, to notice the 
outstanding differences between the old and new recordings. 
The old records were sadly marred by the scratchiness of the 
surface: especially was this noticeable in the Interludes, 
and, in addition, there were one or two bad “‘ swingers.” 
There is now avery definite improvement in both these respects, 
although the surface of the records is still not up to English 
standards. On the other hand, the recording is_ greatly 
improved, there being a greater depth of tone, and a refreshing 
prominence given to the bass, which now receives its proper 
perspective. The detail of the score, under M. Coppola’s 
direction, is far more faithfully brought out, and there is a 
better balance between voice and orchestra. The only record 
which I found disappointing was, strange to say, that of M. 
Vanni-Marcoux (D.A.902) whom we used to hear at Covent 
Garden before the War in Charpentier’s Lowise in the réle of the 
father. Theside commencing ‘‘une grandeinnocence”’ is marred 
at the end by blasting: I suspect the artist was too near the 
microphone. Nor do I think the voice on the othersideso good 
as in the old record. For the rest, Mlle. Yvonne Brothier is as 
charming and as naive as before—she has the right pellucid 
quality in her voice for the part. I like M. Panzéra’s smooth 
singing and its admirably restrained note of passion. M. Willy 
Tubiana is excellent as King Arkel and his diction is impeccable 
—he has a most moving and beautiful passage to sing and he 
does so with a great warmth of tone. It is simplicity and 
jireedom from operatic ‘clichés’? which make Debussy’s 
opera one of the most delightful in the French repertoire. All 
admirers of his music cannot fail, therefore, to find in these 
beautiful records a perfect reflection of such simple and 
exquisite things as the murmur of running water, the scent 
of flowers at night, and the soft eloquence of love. 

I could have wished that the final death scene had been 
included ; it would have made a more satisfying ending. As 
it is, Mélisande’s cries as she rushes away on Golaud’s 
appearance sound a trifle too abrupt. 

It may interest your readers to know that two British singers 
have in the past taken this part at the Opéra-Comique— Mary 
Garden and Maggie Teyte. 

M. K. JARDINE. 


SOME SPANISH RECORDS 


The national element in music is such a fascinating and 
popular sideline of music generally that I think many readers 
will be interested in some of a group of records recently 
received from the Spanish H.M.V. Company. The contents 
of these records range from Church Music to Comic Opera, 
but have the common denominator of being essentially Spanish 
in character—real not pseudo Spanish. 


The Church Music is sung by the Choir of the Montserrat 
Monastery and is accompanied by an organ, and in some cases 
by a string quartet also. The two records in this category 
contain examples of both ancient and modern music. Perhaps 
the finest of all is a lovely Ave Maria by Vittoria, a composer 
who flourished in the latter half of the XVIth Century and 
was reckoned second only to Palestrina. The reverse of this 
record (No. A.E.2033) contains O Sanctissima by Mitterez. 
A more modern note is struck in Salve Montserratina by 
Nicolau, who was born in 1858, and has composed a great deal of 
choral music. This record is numbered A.F.164 and contains 
on the reverse Virolai by Verdaguer and Rodoreda. The 
singing of the choir, as was to be expected, is very fine and the 
effect when the choir is joined by three hundred additional 
voices is very impressive. 

Arrieta (1823-1894) is represented by an aria from his 
opera Marina, called Salida de Jorge (or George’s Farewell) 
sung by Fleta on No. D.B.1024. This is mainly interesting 
because of the power and clarity of Fleta’s voice. Another 
record by Fleta contains Princesita and El Caserio (or The 
Village) (No. D.A.867) which are described respectively as a 
Cancion and a Romanza. There are numerous records of this 
type to be found in the English catalogues, but this may be 
recommended with confidence to those who want more of 
such songs. 


A record which pleases me mightily is one made by the 
Municipal Band of Barcelona who play Suspiros de Espana, 
a Pasodoble, and El Baile de Luis Alonzo, an Intermezzo 
(No. A.B.268). The instrumentation is interesting and the 
playing of the band, which is a large one, is very fine. This 
record was made in the Palace of Music, Catalana, which has 
fine acoustic properties. 


Last, but not least, is the Coro de Enamorados from La 
del Soto del Parral (No. A.C.130). This is a chorus of lovers 
from what I conceive to be a comic opera, bearing some such 
title as ‘‘ The Lady of the Vines.’? This is a magnificent 
record and should be acquired by all who like the records made 
by the Chauve Souris Company, with which it has much in 
common. 


W A. C. 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 


By JOHN F. PORTE 
No. XXII—William Murdoch 


predestined musicians who were at first vainly 

intended for a man-made career. He was to 
have studied Law at the University of Melbourne; 
but the gods had ordained otherwise, and very wisely 
did the musical heads of the University say, ** Study 
music. If you go in for anything else you are stil! 
bound to become a musician.”’ 
So the lad of seventeen won a 
scholarship at the Royal 
College of Music in 1906 and 


W pretest DAVID MURDOCH is one of those 


studied in London for four 
years. There he made his 
debut in 1910. In 1911 he 


toured South Africa, in 1912- 
13 Australia and New Zealand, 
and in 1914 the United States 
of America, returning to 
England just before the war, 
already well established as a 
concert pianist. 

He volunteered for active 
service, but was unfit, and in 
1917 he was taken out of the 
army and sent to Scandinavia 
on artistic propaganda work. 

He made four tours in Sean- 
dinavia, three in Germany, 
two in the U.S.A., and had 
intended to make a large tour 
of Europe, Australia, and back 
through the U.S.A., during 
the present year; but this 
enterprise has been deferred 
until 1929. He has found out how much truth there 
is still in the old belief that an English musician is 
best off when abroad. 

Murdoch is a very particular gramophone artist, 
and has strong ideas and opinions about making 
records. He detests the loud pianoforte record, which 
unfortunately is demanded by a certain section of 
retail trade opinion as a good selling point. He longs 
for a development of the finer public which asks for 
quality before quantity of tone, and the day when 
listeners can get nearer to the artist. The manu- 
facturers are much more concerned with artistic 
points than may be widely realised, but in some 
respects they are at the mercy of the retailers, who 
in turn are dominated by the less instructed public 
that likes plenty of volume. 

In strong opposition to this tendency, Murdoch's 
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records are not loud. He would turn down any that 
were harsh. Connected with this is his extreme dis- 
like of wireless broadcasting, where an artist has to 
tolerate the knowledge that if he is playing softly 
the mechanic may perhaps turn on the ‘‘juice” to 
make the music louder. In the making of records 
from the Wigmore Hali, London, which is carried 
out by the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company (for whom he 
records exclusively), William 
Murdoch considers it a magni- 
ficent hall when full, but diffi- 
cult when empty ; but in spite 
of the pemecin annoyance 
of frequent delays for the Post 
Office to clear the lines for re- 
cording, he professes to prefer 
even an empty hall to the heat 
of the recording studio. 

Recording is a trying experi- 
ence. There is the constant 
repetition for tests of tone, or 
through failures of the re- 
cording wax, till often the 
same piece has to be played 
as many as eight times on 
end. This is hardly ideal for 
the artist, and often the best 
performance does not turn out 
to be the best recording. ‘** If 
only they could keep the first 
record! ’’ says Murdoch on 
occasions. 

He confirms my feeling that 
his best record to date is the Ballade in A flat of 
Chopin (9367), but in his modest way he was referring 
only to the actual recording. The performance, in my 
opinion, is one of the most beautiful pieces of Chopin 
playing that we have had on the gramophone. I once 
noticed a gossip feature journalist in a daily news- 
paper quote a description of William Murdoch as the 
**butterfly pianist.’’ We may go to higher realms than 
this fanciful definition and say that he often comes 
nearest to the inimitable deftness and soft beauty of 
touch that was de Pachmann’s in bygone lays. How 
lovely, round, pearly, and exquisitely floating is his 
tone in that Ballade! Thank Heaven that this was so 
successfully recorded. Another Chopin record is 
the lovely 10-inch one of Waltz in F, Op. 34, and 
Etude in A flat, Op. 25, No. 1 (4828). 

A pianist who can play Chopin like these will 
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hardly be the ideal man for Liszt, and Murdoch’s 
record of the Hungarian Rhapsody No. 12 (9282) is 
disappointing because of its lack of the lion-like mane 
of the grand old Hungarian. He himself admitted to 
me that there were very few things of this composer 
which he likes, one of the exceptions being the 
Legend of S. Francis Walking on the Waves (we 
ought to have his recording of this); but he has a 
very shrewd idea of the value of Liszt’s contributions 
to pianoforte music. Liszt, he declares, actually did 
far more than Chopin in this respect. The old giant’s 
liking for decorations formed an essential part of 
his grand and brilliant structures. Murdoch has no 
sympathy with the modern hasty and short-sighted 
talk of ** Liszt’s tinsels.”’ Liszt is one of the grandest 
pillars of pianoforte music. All this from a pianist 
who admits no liking for the master’s works, and 
yet can still admire him. Murdoch regarded Busoni 
as having been the greatest Liszt player of his day, 
but Paderewski as the greatest exponent of the Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies. Chatting about pianists, I was 
delighted to find my own opinion endorsed and ex- 
tended—Murdoch regards Rachmaninoff (see TuE 
GRAMOPHONE, August, 1925) as one of the greatest 
pianists in the world. 

Our Celebrity has some fresh and- wholesome 
opinions on modern musical matters. He is no be- 
liever in the sincerity or even actuality of the Bach 
** revival.”” Bach, he thinks, is still in the hands of 
a clique who are unable to view him as an emo- 
tionalist. It is claimed that we are learning to love 
Bach, and yet, he says, any well-equipped pianist, 
with a mathematical memory and a cold and un- 
emotional temperament, unaffected by ‘‘nerves,”’ is 
regarded by these people as a great Bach player. In 
connection with Murdoch’s views, it is interesting to 
recall the words of the late Edward MacDowell, the 
famous composer: In my opinion, J. S. Bach, one 
of the world’s mightiest tone poets, accomplished his 
mission, not by means of the contrapuntal fashion 
of his age, but in spite of it. The laws of canon and 
fugue are based upon as prosaic a foundation as 
those of the rondo and sonata form; I find it im- 
possible to imagine their ever having been a spur to 
poetic musical speech. Mention of MacDowell re- 
minds me that William Murdoch thinks that this 
composer’s technique is old-fashioned, but he ex- 
pressed a liking for the delightful Woodland Sketches 
and a respect for the Keltic Sonata. We cannot here 
enter into a discussion concerning the unimportance 
of MacDowell’s technique when it is compared with 
his spiritual significance; but Murdoch’s views are 
apparently common to most concert pianists. 

He ‘‘dislikes the virtuoso concerto, where the 
pianist is trying all the time to fight the orchestra. 
Unless concerto playing has the sound and ideal of 
chamber music, it is a very bad form of art. There- 
fore as chamber music it must be played—and 
memory playing does not make good ensemble play- 


ing. The question is not whether the artist can play 
from memory or not, for until he knows his work 
without his notes, he cannot be said to know it at all. 
But with his score in front of him the artist is on the 
same footing as the conductor and the players, and 
this must result in a more complete accord and a 
more artistic whole, and must prevent those moments 
of misunderstanding so common _ in_ concerto 
performances.”’ 

Referring to concerti, it may interest musician 
gramophonists who are more concerned with musical 
art than the technical differences between old and 
new recording to know that some of Murdoch’s 
favourite records of his own performances are those 
of the Concerto No, 3 in C minor of Beethoven, with 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir Hamilton 
Harty (these records are now withdrawn from the 
catalogue). I reminded him that these were old-style 
recordings, and he replied, ** Yes, but they are still 
good. I love those records and often play them.” 
Thus does the artist rise above those mechanical 
limitations that are scornfully, if rightly, rejected by 
the mechanician. 

In our interview we talked of many things, includ- 
ing plans for future recordings ; but I suppose that it 
would be giving trade secrets to mention titles. His 
records have now all been transferred from Celebrity 
to Standard price Columbia issues, thus bringing 
beautiful art nearer to the popular purse. I see no 
reason why his records should not become increas- 
ingly popular with those cultured gramophone souls 
who share his ideal of getting nearer to the artist 
and who seek quality before quantity in the tone of a 
pianoforte record. 

It is not quite within the especial province of this 
article to give full attention to the Murdoch and 
Sammons partnership, or to the Trios in which the 
former has taken part. Sammons and Murdoch are 
perhaps the most ideal violin and pianoforte partners 
since the days of Ysaye and Pugno. They are also 
great personal friends, Sammons being often at 
Murdoch’s country place, and the two talk music, 
play golf, and do other delightful things. Their 
records of the Kreutzer Sonata of Beethoven, re- 
corded in Wigmore Hall, are rightly held in hich 
regard by musicians. Murdoch spoke of the diffi- 
culties of violin and pianoforte -recording. The 
balance has to be very carefully adjusted, for if 
Sammons just touches his instrument with his bow 
the sound is vividly picked up and the broader tone 
of the pianoforte is swamped. 

One of Murdoch’s bigvest complete sets is the 
Appassionalta Sonata in Fo miner, Op, 57. of Beet- 
hoven. This is a Wigmore Hall reecordine. He 
told me that while he agreed that Beethoven per- 
formances needed iron, this should not be made 
merely rugged, and still less rough. His playing of 
the sonata demonstrates this tempered view of the 
master, and the performance reflects the style of his 
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exquisite Chopin playing. In view of his views on 
matters concerning Bach, his record of Sleepers 
Awake (Bach-Busoni) (9361) is of certain interest. 

Some rather novel records are those of the Test 
Pieces for the Daily Express National Piano Playing 
Contests. In these we can notice Murdoch working 
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up from Junior to Senior music, which may remind 
pianists of their youthful examination days. Also 
we have the pleasure of hearing the artist say a few 
words about the music. He thus takes the role of an 
interesting lecturer! (4944 to 4949). 

Joun F. Porte. 


A GRAMOPHONE IDYLL 


By CYRIL SCOTT 


Y remark (read out at the British Music 

M societs Congress) that music has become a 
vice seems to have stuck in the journalistic 
gullet, judging from the number of newspapers that 
have thought fit to quote it--and of course without 
its context. I am accused of being ** down ”’ on 
gramophones— not so. I am merely down on some 
of the people who use them. Let me illustrate. On 
a lovely spring morning a few of us set out for a day 
in the country. Friends and friends of friends make 
up the party. We drive to a rural spot some fifty 
miles from our homes and then proceed on foot 
through woods to a melodious stream where we settle 
ourselves to enjoy forgetfulness of London, its 
bustle and its expensive and fatiguing gaieties. All 
is poetical—the scent of the earth, of the vernal trees, 
the whispers of the foliage, the soft laughter of the 
stream. A little way off a thrush sings its exquisitely 
elusive song. We listen entranced, and think it 
more beautiful than the song of the most courted 
prima donna or the playing of the finest orchestra. 
We are bathed in an atmosphere of peace and we sink 
into a reverie. Then suddenly something horrible 
occurs—the thrush has not ceased his song, nor have 
the leaves their whisperings, but neither can be heard 
any longer. Piercing the rural peace comes the harsh 
and inappropriate sounds of the most vulgar of 
comic ditties. In a breath and to our disgust we are 
transported back to Leicester Square, or rather, 
Leicester Square has been transported to our celestial 
retreat in a little box and then let loose upon us. 
It is as though someone had uncaged a mischievous 
monkey in a beautiful church at the moment of 
Benediction, or as if to taint the incense-laden atmo- 
sphere there was suddenly a nauseating smell of steak 


and onions. ‘The perpetrator of this sacrilegious 
outrage is the friend of a friend, for whom ** music * 
has really become a vice. 

Let us turn to the reverse side of the picture. 
The participaris of our next outing are selected with 
greater care ; we became very exclusive and no friends 
of friends are permitted. On a cool and pleasant 
June day in the middle of the week we drive to the 
same spot. We purposely avoid a Saturday or a 
Sunday as we wish to avoid crowds with their noise, 
and especially with their portable music. This time 
we are not importuned by ‘*melodious assurances”’ 
that London, dancing palaces and music halls still 
exist, but we are left blissfully undisturbed to enjoy 
the inimitable musie of nature. We ramble and pick 
wild flowers ; the air is fragrant with the scent of the 
young bracken. We linger very late in the day, take 
our supper, then sit ourselves down to watch the moon 
rising behind a clump of trees, which has grown 
mysterious in the dusk. One of our party is missing, 
and I have just mentioned the fact to my neighbour, 
when my attention is arrested by an exquisite cascade 
of flute-like notes from amid the clump of trees. Is 
it some romantic shepherd of olden times who magi- 
‘ally plays to us, or is it Pan with his pipes who 
has in some inexplicable way arisen from oblivion 
and come to cast his glamour on us all? What- 
ever its source, it enhances the poetry of the scene— 
it is old-world, elusive, romantic, divinely appro- 
priate. It harmonises entirely with our moods and 
the large orange plenitude. I murmur my delight 
to the girl who sits next to me. ‘* Yes,’’ she says, 
‘it is lovely, isn’t it? Charlie smuggled through 
his gramophone. It’s just a matter of the right 
records in the right place.”’ 
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“Spirituals,” and How to Sing Them 
By Dr. MALCOLM::H. DEWEY 


Musical Director, Emory University Glee Club 


(In Interviews with Perceval Graves) 


[In 1921, Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey, now director of 
the Fine Arts Department, came to Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia, as head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages. Happily for the 
University and the musical public at large, he took 
over the Glee Club and immediately started working 
the organisation into a group of singers with true 
musical appreciation, as their many admirers in 
England can testify. “~~ 

Universally known 


as “* The South's 
Sweetest Singers,” 


these gifted under- 
graduates have won 
numerous successes 
all over the United 
States, where musi- 
cal criticism is apt 
to be outspoken. 
On their first Engiish 
tour, two years ago, 
they took the critics?, 
and the public by 
storm, creating a 
furore at the London 
Coliseum, where 
they fulfilled a fort- 
night’s return en- 
engagement last 
month. As the boys, 
Southerners to a 
man, specialise in 
negro ** spirituals ** of which their conductor has 
made a close study, I invited Dr. Dewey to 
discuss this timely musical topic, and a series of 
short talks, during some of his rare leisure mo- 
ments, has culminated in this article. Dr. Dewey 
is a fine musician and an imaginative conductor, 
who dispenses with the baton and draws all 
that is best from his singers with a sensitive pair of 
hands. His choir regard him with affectionate respect. 
Simple and unspoilt by success, he makes friends 
wherever he goes.] 

It is impossible to date the origin of negro 
** spirituals.”’ Like Topsy, they ** just growed.”’ I 
recently came across a gentleman who is well ac- 
quainted with the Kaffir dances in South Africa, and 
he told me that ‘** syneopation *’ is their chief char- 
acteristic ; this, however, is only one of the distinctive 
features characterising the negro ‘* spiritual ’’ in 
America, but by no means the most important. These 
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** spirituals,"” as we know them, are the outcome 
of improvisation. The coloured preacher in a chapel 
or at a camp-meeting, which is a grand religious rally 
of several churches, is suddenly ** in the 
spirit ** quite carried away by his theme. A word or 
phrase is seized upon, and the leader begins to sing, 
with body swaying, eyes closed and face turned 
heavenward, He swings his arms and keeps time with 
a slow rhythmic pat 
of his feet. Other 
voices take up the 
refrain, harmonising 
quite naturally, in 
fact inventing their 
own harmonies as 
they go along. Thus 
and thus in_ the 
‘spiritual’? evolved. 

Three peculiarities 
worth noting are :— 

(a) To a large ex- 


negro 


tent the dominant 
seventh (c.g. B flat 
is the dominant 


seventh in the key of 
C major) is omitted. 

(b) A leading solo 
passage usually anti- 
pates the choir, and 
is carried on by the 
soloist after the 
choir joins in. The 
choir keeps up this tune with free harmonisation 
underneath, the soloist coming in alone at 
fairly regular intervals. Examples of this pro- 
cedure will be found in ** Good News, Chariots are 
coming ** (Metropole Record No. 1038), to specify 
but one of numerous instances. Celtic music also 
possesses this distinction of deferred or arrested 
rhythm. I prefer to designate this characteristic in 
these terms, because nowadays the word ‘* syncopa- 
tion*’? smacks too much of * jazz’? to be used in 
connection with this child-like and sincere expression 
of deep religious feeling. 


Cliwle Harris 


(c) The spontaneous interpolation by individual 
worshippers of such interjections as ** Hallelujah ”’ 
or ** Praise de Lawd,’’ not spoken as at a Salvation 
Army meeting, but sung so-as to harmonise com- 
pletely with the choir or chorus. 


I would like to emphasise the fact that to reproduce 
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the atmosphere of a “ spiritual ’’ a very steady 
rhythm must be maintained throughout. As I have 
mentioned, the negroes move around, wave their 
arms, sway their bodies and stamp their feet in ren- 
dering their ** spirituals.’’ Our efforts to convey the 
picture without mimicry or burlesque are limited to 
the musical arrangement and the interpretation. It 
is not easy to re-create on the concert platform an 
original creation, particularly if that creation be the 
spontaneous product of several minds with but one 
single thought brought into being during a single 
prayer-meeting. Most of the arrangements we use 
are not in printed form. We may even change our 
own arrangements from time to time, according to 
how we feel about it, for with the Emory boys 
** spirituals ”’ are living things. Most of them will 
have originally heard these traditional ditties from 
their black ‘‘mammies ”’ during their childhood in 
their own homes. The 
choral version  ‘“* Little 
David, Play on your Harp,”’ 
one of our most successful 
numbers, was arranged by 
the boys themselves. 

In presenting a ‘* spirit- 
ual *’ the vocal line must be 
strictly preserved, and there- 
fore the pauses have to be 
very carefully watched. At 
all costs, we avoid mimicry 
and burlesque, as_ being 
forms of blasphemy. To 
employ such cheap methods 
would be just as irreverent 
as to pervert ‘* Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ’’ into a 
foxtrot. 

Concurrently with their increasing migration to the 
North, the negroes have become more sophisticated 
down South. The set formal service has largely dis- 
placed the extempore prayer-and-praise meeting. 
Handel and Bach have superseded the “ spiritual.”’ 
The “* spiritual ’’ itself has been grafted on to a 
classical stem. The result is a curiously artificial 
hybrid. The simple wild flowers of native song have 
been converted into hot-house exotics, and in that 
process robbed of all their fragrance. With rare ex- 
ceptions, the educated negro participates in the de- 
nationalisation of his own music. Men like Nathaniel 
Dett, the greatest living negro musician, Burleigh, 
Burlin and a few others are doing their best to collect 
and preserve the negro folk-tunes intact. In these 
days of ‘‘ jazz,”’ with the dance-band predominating, 
it is difficult to resist the influence of Broadway. If 
you hear **I got a Robe” on your gramophone, 
metronomically rendered. to the accompaniment of 
a jazz orchestra, you are not listening to a “‘spiritual’’ 
any more, but to just a hard, slick, syncopated 
vaudeville number from Broadway or its English 
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equivalent. If this naive negro expression of freedom 
from bondage is sung like an art-song or a drawing- 
room ballad, the thing has become a spirituelle. 
Down South we do not deal in spirituelles. The 
English word ** spiritual ’’ is good enough for us: 
there is no need to Gallicise. . Again, to the 
Southern mind, the introduction of such ‘‘eomic- 
supplement *’ variants as ‘* I got a Ford, you got a 
Ford, all God’s children got Fords ’’ indicates a 
deplorable lapse of taste. 

Besides ** spirituals,’’ we include a number of work- 
songs in our negro repertoire. Like many of the 
European volkslied, these are songs of an occupation. 
For instance, we have ‘‘Water boy,”’ a Georgia con- 
vict song, sung by the chain-gangs while at work. 
Take a typical road-gang in action, it is amazing how 
they keep time to the music with their picks; they 
even grunt in unison or harmony. Their white boss 
finds it abundantly worth 
while to hire a “ leader,” 
who starts his men off 
with a song which they all 
harmonise extempore: 
throughout their work they 
sing with the result that 
a steady output is main- 
tained, and they earn every 
cent of their pay. We 
have recently had some 
building extensions made to 
Emory University, and one 
morning I listened to a 
foreman-bricklayer start off 
a song: it was carried on 
by other voices until finally 
every man on the scaf- 
folding had taken up the 
tune, which had swelled into a splendid melody 
exquisitely harmonised. 

** Spirituals ’’ and work-songs are still bemg com- 
posed. Incidentally, I should like here to pay a 
tribute to Leila Strickland, a white eomposer from 
the Southern States, for her beautifully harmonised 
‘* Heah dem Bells? ’’ written, without exaggeration, 
in the negro idiom. This modern “ spiritual ” has 
found great favour with our audiences in England. 
One of these days, when I have a little more leisure, 
I hope myself to arrange and edit a comprehensive 
collection for publication here and in the United 
States. 

We had a great compliment paid us once by a 
negro college in Georgia, who were so pleased with 
our interpretation of a “ spiritual *’ belonging to the 
** Steal Away *’ type of number that they annexed 
it, with acknowledgments, for their very own. 

Our Glee Club is composed of undergraduates 
studying at Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, 
which numbers 2,000 students and is a Wesleyan 
foundation. There is no lack of material to manipu- 
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late. For our European tour this year I selected the 
82 best voices out of 150 competitors. As a glee club, 
we have to live up to our title of ‘* The South’s 
Sweetest Singers.’’ For choral singing I regard tone 
quality as of supreme importance. Accordingly, 
every year I give the boys some three solid months 
of preliminary vocal exercises to secure correct pro- 
duction and, in that process, to obtain the finest 
possible tone-colour effects. The boys take their 
music seriously, and their team-work is little short of 
marvellous. I sometimes wonder how they manage 
to keep together so well, especially when visiting a 
foreign country, when the sight-seeing distractions 
and hospitalities are so many and various. 

Every rehearsal begins with scale-singing prescribed 
to render their voices flexible and to warm them up 
for their task. If in any operatic choruses, folk-songs 
or classical items the tone-quality deteriorates 
through tiredness or for any other cause, we at once 
go back to “ spirituals *’ until the old mellowness 
and colour are restored. Broad vowels, or rather 
** broadened *’ vowels, such as ** Ah ” for ** I ”’ in 
the negro dialect, are most helpful to the voice. 

We are constantly adding to our repertoire, and 
Nathaniel Dett has lately composed a new “ spirit- 
ual ” for the Emory Glee Club, but we have not yet 
had time to study it. His ‘ Juba’ dance for the 
pianoforte is well known in this country as well as 
in America. By the way, his is one of the glee clubs 
that has introduced the Handel technique into negro 
** spirituals.”’ 

Twenty-one of our members have recently been en- 
gaged in making two dozen records of our most 
effective numbers at the Metropole Gramophone Com- 
pany’s Studio at the Highbury Athenaeum. These 


TWO 


LENTO CON MOLTO SENTIMENTO. 
(From César Franck’s Piano Quintet.) 


As these charmed undulations rise and fall 

In raptured sequences, it seems that I 

Am held imprisoned by the magic thrall 

Of art’s most subtly visioned sorcery : 

Time stops; and consciousness becomes the ground 
Of a vast canvas on whose surface gleam 

Immortal images of heavenly sound 

Merged in the focus of some cosmic theme. 

Now as the last reluctant dying strains 

Of these voluptuous harmonies impend 

Their too sweet fragrance o’er the full-charged air, 
Only the sense of loveliness remains . 

Ah, would that thus identity might end 

And the soul perish in divine despair. . 
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will probably be the first authentic interpretations 
of negro ** spirituals *’ as yet recorded for an English 
Company, and as such they should be historical. In 
America we have made two or three records for the 
Victor Company. We are fortunate in having some 
excellent soloists with us, among them Edward Kane, 
a sweet-voiced tenor from Wycliffe, Kentucky, 
George Baker, a baritone from Savannah, Georgia, 
and Lawrence Chaffee (New Orleans), bass, 

Kane has visions of Grand Opera ahead of him, 
and hopes in due course to proceed to Europe for a 
course of specialised training; he has a ‘“* spinto ”’ 
(lyric tenor with dramatic qualities) voice of unusual 
promise. George Baker, who has a positive genius 
for ** spirituals,’’ is being trained for the ministry. 
Every Thursday he performs his duties as Cantor at 
a Hebrew Synagogue in Atlanta, and Friday finds 
him engaged as principal baritone at the leading 
Presbyterian Church in that city. He is a really 
talented musician, and his call to the ministry 
will mean a serious loss to the professional concert- 
platform. Incidentally, he is an adept jazz-drummer. 

We shall indeed be sorry when the time comes to 
say au revoir to our good friends in England, where 
we have met with nothing but kindness and received 
many unsolicited tributes from perfect strangers. 

However, as Shakespeare might have written, 
** Recording, that’s for Remembrance.’’ I hope the 
dealers and the purchasing public alike will be as 
pleased with our batch of * titles *? as Iam. If only 
they will lead discriminating musical amateurs, as 
well as professionals, to a closer and more sympathetic 
study of our negro “‘ spirituals,’’ undefiled by theatri- 
calisation, misplaced ‘* refanement,’?’ and Yankee 
jazz influences, they will have served their purpose. 


SONNETS 


TO BEETHOVEN. 


Music was adolescent till you spoke, 

A lusty sapling in the lap of time, 

Reaching the giant stature of its prime 

In the immensity with which you woke 
Undreamed-of pregnancies of sound to life ; 
Music became articulate with thought 

As in more febrile characters you sought 

To write in harmony of mortal strife, 

Of fate’s inconsequence and death’s vain schemes 
Before the triumph of immortal themes. 

You gave to music all you had to give, 

More than the special knowledge of your art ; 
You gave—yourself, and then you gave a part 
Of that supernal minstrelsy which bade you live. 


C. S. Davis. 
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PAUL ROBESON 


By W. S. MEADMORE 


AUL ROBESON was born in Princeton, New 
Presses, in 1899. 

His mother was a school teacher and came of 
an old Philadelphian coloured family. His father, 
the Rev. William Robeson, had escaped at fifteen 
from the South and slavery, worked himself through 
Lincoln University and became a Methodist minister. 
He was of pure black stock, and the people of the 
North Carolina community, from which he derived, 
are said to have been of the Bantu tribe. 

Paul was the youngest of 
a large family. When he 
was born, his brothers and 
sisters had already started 
their professional careers, 
and his father was almost 
old enough to pass for his 
grandfather. Perhaps be- 
cause of this, there existed 
between father and son a 
remarkable and affectionate 
companionship. The father 
had, and still has, a deep 
influence on his son’s life. 

Very early in Paul’s life 
there were troubles in his 
father’s church, which even- 
tually resulted in the min- 
ister’s resignation. Paul 
remembers his father’s con- 
duct in this time of stress. 
His dignity and lack of 
bitterness became a model 
to the son of the ideal 
human attitude, _ particu- 
larly for the Negro. Indeed, 
when talking to Robeson, 
one is almost startled with 
his frank and almost fatalistic acceptance of racial 
and personal limitations. One has heard so much of 
the injustice of the colour “ bar ”’ in the States that 
I naturally expected to find such a sensitive and in- 
telligent artist as Robeson bitter and tragic on the 
subject of his people’s wrongs. There was no sug- 
gestion of it. Robeson explained to me that when he 
was a child his father taught him to live and work, 
not from the imitative or competitive racial stand- 
point (which is the attitude the average intelligent 
Negro adopts), but merely to be himself—Paul 
Robeson—and to give always of his best. 

After the trouble at Princeton, the family moved 
to Somerville, also in New Jersey. Here Paul first 
began to sing the spirituals and ‘* work ”’ songs of his 
race, with his aunts and cousins, or as one of his 
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father’s congregation. The tunes and words became 
part of his life; whilst singing them he lived, in his 
imagination, the old slave days. He felt, and was, 
wholly a Negro. 

Yet at the same time he was studying in white 
schools. He seemed to be living on two entirely 
different levels. It must be the same with every 
Negro, Indian or Russian Jew who lives in the States. 
Often this dual existence creates a bitter inner conflict 
of shame and revulsion. Paul escaped. In his case, 
and by the miracle of a 
fine personality, the two 
planes intermingled. Again 
it was the influence of 
the grizzled burly evangelist 
with the magnificent bass 
voice. 

** When people talk about 
my voice,’’ says Robeson, 
** I wish they could have 
heard my father preach.”’ 

In 1919, Robeson gradu- 
ated from Rutgers College. 
He had been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa at the end of 
his third year. Usually 
this honour is only gained 
at the end of a man’s fourth 
year. In addition he had 
obtained the American equi- 
valent of a blue, four times 
over, for rugger, baseball, 
track sports and basketball. 
In 1917 and again in 1918 
he was chosen for the All 
American Rugby Team. He 
was in the University De- 
bating Team, and it was 
here that he first discovered that he could sway men’s 
minds by the power of his voice. From Rutgers, 
Robeson went on to Columbia University and 
graduated in law. But he never practised. 


The door of a New York law office of considerable 
repute was open to him. He had had a brilliant 
University career, and there was every probability 
that his legal career would be equally brilliant. Yet 
he hesitated. Again there was the question of the 
colour * bar.’ ‘* In the law I could never reach the 
peak; I could never be a Supreme Court Judge; on 
the stage there was only the sky to hold me back.”’ 


For two years he was a professional rugger player. 
He has the physique of a prize fighter and a con- 
siderable aptitude for the ‘* noble art.’” He was urged 
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to enter the ring professionally. But this never 
appealed to him. 

For a time he took the part of one of ** The Four 
Harmony Kings ”’ in ** Shuffle Along.’’ At the Plan- 
tation (a New York Cabaret similar to the London 
Kit Kat) he sang with Florence Mills. Then he made 
his first stage appearance in a ** straight *’ part in a 
rather mediocre Negro play called ** Voodoo.’’ But 
it gave Robeson an opportunity to display his 
undoubted dramatic genius. From New York the 
play came to England, and Robeson played the lead 
here with Mrs. Patrick Campbell. He was still un- 
decided in his mind as to his future. Mrs. ** Pat ” 
strongly advised him to stay in the theatre and at 
least ** give it a run.”’ 

He had accepted the part offered. him in ‘* Voodoo ”’ 
more from a sense of fun and adventure than from 
any settled conviction that his particular talents 
could be applied to the stage. But Mrs. “ Pat’s ”’ 
advice stuck. He returned to New York and 
appeared in two Eugene O’Neill plays: ‘“ All 
God’s chillun got wings ”’ (a play of racial intermar- 
riage, in which he played the black husband of a 
white girl), and ‘** The Emperor Jones.’? The New 
York run of the latter play was continuéd in London 
in 1925. His acting of the title réle was one of the 
few significant things that have happened on the 
London stage since the War. 

George Jean Nathan, one of the leading dramatic 
critics of America, and a writer of imagination and 
originality, commenting on Robeson’s acting in these 
two O'Neill plays described him as one of the most 
eloquent, impressive and convincing actors he had 
seen in twenty years of playgoing. He went on to 
enthuse over Robeson’s ‘ flashes of blind inspira- 
tion,’’ his power to wander on the borderline between 
acting and reality, and his “terrible and 
unrestrained sincerity.”’ 

In ** The Emperor Jones ’’ Robeson sang a little 
‘*work’’ song about John Henry, who was a mythical 
figure of the old slave days in the South. At parties 
after the theatre he was always being asked to repeat 
this. Then he would be asked to sing the spiritual 
which he had sung in “ All God’s children.’’ After 
this he would be asked if he didn’t know any more! 
So he would go back in his memory and try to 
remember the spirituals he had sung as a boy in 
Somerville. The next thing that happened was that 
a group of literary and musical writers in New York 
urged him to give a recital of spirituals. With many 
misgivings, he did so. The theatre was full and people 
were turned away. It was the first time that a singer 
had given a programme entirely composed of the folk 
songs of the negro race. 

His triumph was really remarkable. He had never 
received any voice training in his life. He used his 
dusky, mellow voice naturally and intelligently. But 
the critics realised that no training had been neces- 
sary. The next morning they wrote of his voice: 





** It has organ notes,”’ ** It is a voice in which deep 
bells ring,’’ ** It is like the wind in the tree-tops.’’ 
Indeed it is all these. 


Robeson’s wife helped him as manager. She was 
invaluable. Robeson had married during the summer 
of his graduation Eslanda Goode, a girl of great 
personality and of Spanish coloured extraction. She 
had been trained to be a chemist, and gave up a 
responsible post in the pathological laboratory of the 
Presbyterian Hospital in order to help Paul. 


His first recital had been given in New York in the 
Spring of 1925. He and his collaborator, Lawrence 
Brown, have since given many such similar concerts 
in New York and throughout America. Last October 
they gave two recitals in Paris, and just recently a 
recital of spirituals in, of all places, Drury Lane 
Theatre. So great was the interest and so many 
people were disappointed of seats, that this recital is 
to be repeated this month. 


In the meantime he repeated his acting successes 
in the plays of ** Black Boy,” ** Porgy ”’ and ** The 
Show Boat.’’ 

Paul Robeson’s intensely dramatic voice has been 
likened to Chaliapin. He has been repeatedly urged 
to forsake the theatre for the opera house. But Robe- 
son, with that queer sense of his own limitations, 
will have none of it. He says that he does not aspire 
to sing operatic airs except in the bathroom. 

As soon as the run of ** The Show Boat ” is over 
Paul Robeson will go on an extensive Continental 
tour. He will be the first to sing the spirituals in 
many of the European countries. The tour is being 
arranged by Paul Bechert, the Viennese impresario 
and writer on music, and its conception, in the first 
place, was largely owing to the gramophone. 

This will be gathered from the following extract 
from a remarkable letter which Bechert recently 
wrote to Robeson. ‘* The records (these are the 
records issued by H.M.V.) arrived this morning and I 
have played them all through. I am so enthusiastic 
about them that I feel I must write to you at once 
and tell you of my enthusiasm. I have just now had 
some musical friends up to my office—professional 
musicians and musical writers—and we held a little 
‘Robeson Festival.” Knowing you and having 
heard you, it is only natural that I am deeply im- 
pressed by your records. But it was interesting to 
me to observe the effect upon my friends. They are 
by profession rather inclined to be critical towards 
a new and to them unknown singer, of whom I have 
told them so much. It was astonishing, however, 
how plainly each one felt at once that here was an 
artist of the very highest rank and a great musician. 
I felt how strongly your personality was projected 
upon these men who had never seen or heard you.” 
The writer went on to compare some of the singing of 
certain spirituals with the finest and subtlest lieder 
work he had heard and to liken the singer’s technique 
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with that of Caruso’s. He ends by saying ‘* You 
must come here and sing.”’ 


This letter from such an authority was of particu- 
lar interest to me. I heard Robeson on the gramo- 
phone long before I heard him in the theatre. And 
the effect on me was much the same as the effect 
produced on the listeners mentioned in the letter. 


To hear Robeson sing spirituals is in the nature of 
a revelation. He does things that a highly trained 
singer would never do. He will let the tone go on a 
note and then draw it back again. In other singers 
it would be wrong. With Robeson it is right. His 
voice does remind one of Chaliapin. Im fact, one 
critic, after Robeson’s first concert, suggested that if 
Chaliapin could be conceived as singing Negro folk 
songs as his own, he would sing them as Robeson 
does. I have a strange feeling that when Robeson sings 
the spirituals of his people he becomes inspired, 
and that all the longings and sufferings of his race are, 
for the song’s duration, pent up in him. He reminds 
me of an ancient prophet with the wrath and yet the 
pity of God in him. His singing comes from within, 
such an art could never have been imitated. And his 
sincerity is, indeed, ‘* terrible and unrestrained.”’ 


Robeson has been particularly fortunate in 
his records. His criterion when he is record making 
is ‘* Do they come up to my best performance? ”’ 
He says that most of them do. In the following list 
of his records the first five are Robeson’s choice in 
order of preference and these he regards as his most 
successful recordings. The great hit of ‘* The Show 
Boat,’’ ‘Ol’ Man River,’’ Robeson does not regard 
as ** serious ** music. This does not prevent me en- 
joying a very fine record. The same remark applies 
to the two popular songs contained on B, 2777. 


4 


National Gramophonic Society 


There are no N.G.S. notes in this issue, but a circular letter 


. has been sent to all members with a voting list for next season. 


Anyone who has not received it can obtain a copy from the 
Secretary, N.G.S., 58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The latest 
records issued are of Haydn’s ‘‘ Sunrise’? Quartet (with a 
Purcell Fantasia on the sixth side), played by the International 
String Quartet on three records, Nos. 109-111. 


Novelties 
Apart from the various makes of celluloid and similar records, 
which are at present only ‘‘ demonstrated,’ not yet sent for 


review, the chief novelty is a Talk Back Recorder which has 
been sent to us from America and which has given a great deal 
of innocent pleasure to the London Office. It is not on the 
English market, so it is enough to say here that for home- 
recording the Talk Back Recorder (‘‘ hill and dale ’’ method) 
is more useful as a pastime than an aid to the musician. We 
ean send particulars to anyone who is interested. 
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PAUL ROBESON’S RECORDS. 
(** His Master’s Voice.’’) 


B 2187 Water Boy. (Convict Song... 
Burleigh). 


Steal Away (arr. Lawrence Brown). 


Were you there? (arr. H. T. Burleigh). 
ROBESON AND LAWRENCE Brown. 
Bye and Bye (arr. H. T. Burleigh). 


On ma journey (arr. Boatner). 
Sometimes I feel like a motherless child 
(arr. Brown). 
Witness. 
ROBESON AND LAWRENCE Brown. 
I got a home in dat rock. 
Deep River (arr. Burleigh). 
I’m goin’ to tell God all my troubles (arr. 
Brown). 
Swing low, sweet Chariot (arr. Brown). 
RoBESON AND LAWRENCE Brown. 
Joshua fit de Battle of Jericho (arr. 
Brown). 
Sinner please doan’ let dis harves’ pass 
(arr. Burleigh). 
Seandalise my name (arr. Burleigh). 
Seem lak’ to me (Johnson). 
Down de Lover’s Lane (Cook). 
(Orchestral Accompaniment). 
Ol’ Man River (from ‘‘ The Show Boat ”’ 
—Kern). 
Paut WHITEMAN and his CoNCERT ORCHESTRA, 
with Paut Rospeson and Mrxep CnHorvus. 
(On the reverse side of this record, Paul Whiteman 
and his Orchestra play vocal gems from ‘* The Show 
Boat.’’) 


oer. Bi. T. 
B 2126 
B 2326 
B 2727 
B 2619 


B 2339 


C 1506 


® 


The Cinephone, invented by a Sheffield man, Mr. Charles E. 
Richardson, is a combined gramophone and cinematograph 
projector for still screen pictures, and only costs twelve guineas. 
We have not yet tested it, but apparently it fills the gap 
between the Edison Bell Picturegram and the more ambitious 
Phototone. 


Polydor Recesrds 

The improvement in Polydor recording and material has not 
escaped the notice of the connoisseur, but he is confronted _by 
the same problem as in the case of Victor records and H.M.V. 
He can obtain them, with about a month’s delay, but he 
never knows how soon they will be issued with Brunswick 
labels in this country. However, we are informed that the 
British Brunswick Company intends to increase its output of 
Polydor recordings in the near future: so we shall wait and 
see whether we get the benefit of the many good things listed 
in the German Polydor—Polyfar bulletins. 
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Analytical Notes and First Reviews 


[The prices given refer only to the United Kingdom.] 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
D.1448, 9, 50 (12in., 19s. 6d.). Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Erich Kleiber: Symphony in E flat, No. 39 
(Mozart). 


D.1454, 5, 6, 7, 8 (12in., 32s. 6d.).. London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Hermann Abendroth: First 
Symphony (Brahms). Score, Lengnick. (First move- 


ment, three sides, second two, third one, last four.) 
D.1453 (12in., 6s. 6d.). Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 

Piero Coppola: Spanish Dance from La Vida Breve, and 

Danse rituelle du feu, from Love the Magician (die Falla). 

This month we have two recordings of Mozart’s EF flat 
Symphony. In both the arrangement on the discs isthe same, 
first and second movements each on one record, last two 
movements on the third record. 

The first movement is impressive, in a massive way. 
is a good wood wind team, very well balanced. 

The slow movement is taken rather heavily, so that it be- 
comes almost stodgy. The p playing never seems to me 
quite p—more nearly, it is mp or mf (cf. page 30, Eulenburg). 
This movement is not heavy, and it is only marked Andante, 
which, after all, does not really mean ‘slow.’ I feel that 
Mr. Kleiber does not quite let its light and grace shine out. 
He takes the Minuet more slowly and heavily than Wein- 
gartner in the Columbia version, but makes the Trio lighter 
(if less brightly coloured) than the latter does. In the last 
movement I slightly prefer Kleiber’s lighter touch. My general 
opinion on the H.M.V. version is that it is boldly drawn, 
rather overweighted in places, solid, sober and trim ; good 
work, if not quite my ideal of Mozart playing. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the new Brahms First Symphony 
after some delays. At once I declare it a sound example 
of recording, as we are accustomed to it; by which I mean 
to imply that there will, I believe, come a day when we shall 
have got over the disabilities of the new methods, and shall 
have orchestral tone, pure and unadulterated. That we 
have not yet attained this is acknowledged by every experienced 
musician who knows his scores and his orchestra at first ear 
(in the concert-room), and who has closely followed recording 
from the year dot to the present. Our discontent is of the 
variety that preachers used to call ‘divine’; we know the 
truth, and rejoice to get so near it, yet yearn just a little 
for the day of the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

In that hope, I work happily on. When I have something 
so good as these Brahms records, I am glad. The conductor 
seems to me to rise to something like the measure of the 
stature of the grand old man. Perhaps the band soars at a 
less lofty height, but it does soar. I wish the strings were as 
clear as the wood wind. They still (not by their wish, of course) 
trail clouds of, not exactly glory, but veils through which the 
outlines are not always perfectly clear. You will find plenty 
of places if you follow the score (without which, of course, 
one cannot be expected to know what the composer, at any 


There 


given moment, was asking for, and so cannot say whether one 
is being given it or not). Page 85 is an example of a place 
in which it is not easy to get the exact idea, from the record, 
The strength of the interpretation pleases me very much. 
Is pp playing really not safe, in recording? I should have 
thought Abendroth would have demanded a truer pp on such 
pages as 24,71, 85. Only here and there (p. 107, e.g.) do T feel 
that flexibility is not quite perfectly attained: but some 
equally experienced listeners may not feel any lack of that. 
I enter gladly into his interpretation, and enjoy it. How well 
he draws out that magnificent tune, the second in the last 
movement! That is surely one of the greatest of all tunes, 
It has on me something of the effect that a reading of Scott's 
Last Expedition has—it braces the nerves and warms the heart. 
One does not come out from hearing the best of Brahms at 
that same door of the spirit wherein one went. Few of us 
come at once into the heart of Brahms; we have to grow 
up to him, and that means work and time: but in what 
other way of life does equal labour give greater joy, and expense 
of time so permanent a satisfaction ? Only, I think, in the 
service of others : rarely in one’s own. When you know books 
as you know yourself, you have the same sort of whole, unflawed 
delight ; books and music both hold it, and often seem to 
guard it jealously. The biggest, broadest art seeks for its 
service devotion and the refinement of one’s faculties. The 
man who makes music such as this symphony one of the broad 
bases of his experience and one of the touchstones of his 
taste wins something that he will never willingly let go, 
something that in the truest and deepest sense will gladden 
and enrich his musical life. 

The de Falla extracts (one of them familiar and one not) 
make a sparkling refresher. The strings are rather metallic, 
but their hard glitter suits the music well enough. The whole 
effect is admirably brilliant. I wish we could have consistent 
labelling. One side of this record has for the large-type line 
‘‘L’amour sorcier (Love the Magician),’’ and then gives the 
name of the extract below, in French only. On the other side 
it would have been consistent to give, on the top line, the 
Spanish title of the work, with its English translation, and then 
the title of the extract. below. Instead, we have ** La vida 
breve (Spanish Dance),’”’ and no translation of the main title. 
The best way is to adopt one system of labelling, and stick to it, 
always translating a foreign title. 


COLUMBIA. 
9450, 1, 2 (12in.. 13s. 6d.). Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Weingartner: Symphony in E flat, No. 39 


(Mozart). 
L.2122, 3, 4. 5 (12in., 26s.). Hallé Orchestra, conducted 
by Harty: Alfonso and Estrella Overture, Ballet Music 


and Entr’actes from Rosamunde (Schubert). 

T need not add much here to what I have said about the 
symphony under the heading of H.M.V. recordings. There 
I have made some small comparison of the sets. What 
pleases me most in Weingartner’s interpretation is the virility 
combined with lightness of thought, not so much of tone. 
In places I think he misses a chance of getting the finest tone. 
His colour is warm, even gaudy at times, and I wish he had 
convinced me that his p and his f tones are really as far apart 
as I am sure he would wish them to be. Note that there is 
only one solitary ff mark in the whole symphony, and that for 
but three bars at the end of the exposition in the first move- 
ment. Now does that mean that at f one can play one’s 
loudest : or, as I prefer to take it, that the loudest tone in 
the work should never be ff? To decide that, one must 
look at the texture and dramatic content of a work (if it has 
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any drama in it). The £ flat has nothing of the G minor’s 
vivid emotional life, I feel, though you may find in it something 
of gentle melancholy, if you will. 

In speaking of Weingartner’s scale of values (from pp to ff), 
I mean that they are probably clearly enough laid down, in 
his mind, but sometimes his mf, as reproduced,seem to me like 
f, and his p like mp or mf. In estimating these dynamics, 
there is great difficulty, because you do not know (a) whether 
the conductor is trying to give you the levels of tone asked for 
by the composer (it is at times perfectly legitimate to change 
these, for various purposes) ; (b) whether he has been warned 
by the recorders not to play too softly (why is it that we have 
so little real pianissimo recording—comparable, that is, to 
the pianissimo to which we are accustomed in the concert- 
room ?); (c) whether you are hearing the music as the con- 
ductor heard it; (d) whether your instrument is giving you 
too much or too little of the music, or of any part of it: and 
about half-a-dozen other whethers. And then some people 
expect an authoritative pronouncement on a recording, as if 
it were a cheese, duly labelled and set in its class, at a dairy 
show! Those, the sensible majority, who do not, will be 
content with such brief remarks as time and space and human 
powers allow. By and large, this recording wins strong 
commendation, and it is cheap, I am glad to see. 

The Schubert album contains the Overture to Alfonso and 
Estrella, which was that used at the first performance of 
Rosamunde, together with three entr’actes and two pieces of 
ballet musie. It is stated in the notes that some of this has 
mever been printed. Is it not even in the ‘‘ complete” 
Breitkopf edition ? Schubert wrote in all the Overture and 
ten pieces of incidental music. Those who play the piano 
may like to know that in the Peters Edition (No. 469) there is 
a rather fuller selection than in the others I know—the 
Rosamunde Overture (not the one here recorded, but the one 
known by the name of the play: it was actually written for 
another play, The Magic Harp), with a Romance for soprano, 
the three choruses of spirits, huntsmen and shepherds, the 
two pieces of ballet music, and two of the three entr’actes 
(note thatthe one numbered there two is not the onerecorded— 
rightly—as number two, but actually the third in order—the 
familiar tune in B flat). Two of the pieces we have in this 
Columbia album have not been recorded before, nor, so far 
as I know, has the Alfonso Overture. This last is gallant theatre 
music, just the thing to put one in the right mood of expectancy 
for romantic deeds of derring-do. The unfamiliar extracts 
have distinctive charm—the second entr’acte with its hymn- 
like, serious mien, and the happy-hearted Shepherds’ Melody, 
with its bagpipe touch. The old familiar bits come sweetly 
off. The Hallé wood wind (and to some extent the brass) 
is unlike that of any other orchestra I know. You might 
fancifully compare it to the Northern upright-downrightness, 
as contrasted with Southern finesse (these distinctions must not 
be pressed far, of course). There is a warmth and body about 
it, a sturdy rotundity, that I find particularly attractive. 
Those who wish to buy the pieces separately can get the 
Overture on 2122, the first entr’acte on 2123, the other 
entr’actes and the Shepherds’ Melody on 2124, and the ballet 
music on 2125. (Note that when the records are in their 
appropriate envelopes—those on which the annotations 
appertaining to them are printed—their order in the album 
is 2122, 3, 5 and 4). 


PARLOPHONE. 

E.10736 (12in., 4s. 6d.). Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by M. von Schillings: Funeral March from 
Gotterdammerung (Wagner). 

Strong, deep and clear, this impressive recording seems, 
one may say, rather to recall the triumphs than stress the 
tragedy of Siegfried. The noble music is soberly set forth, 
without exaggeration. The climax is well proportioned, the 
colour matured, and broadly applied. 

oe” 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Two works by Grieg. The famous C minor Sonata for Violin 
and Piano on three records from H.M.V. (C.1388-90, 12in., 
6s. 6d. each) played by Marjorie Hayward and Una Bourne, 
while Columbia have recorded the ’Cello and Piano Sonata 
in A minor on four discs (with a ’cello version of the piano 
piece T’o Spring on the last side)(L.2137—40, 12in., in an album 
with a good analysis of the work, 6s. 6d. each) played by 
Felix Salmond and Simeon Rumschisky. Grieg never did his 
best within the great form, but was a master in the small. 
He never wrote a symphony, but wonderful pieces ; never an 
opera, but fine incidental music, and the real criterion of him 
is his songs. In his chamber music this is clearly in evidence. 
What remain are the subjects, not the developments. When 
we return to the original theme it is with a profound feeling of 
joy, because it is so fine in itself and not because the discussion 
of the problem in between has thrown new light on it. There 
are no problems to discuss in a Grieg subject. He doesn’t need 
the great form, all he wants to say can be said as a simple 
statement. He might have mastered the great form (the 
Piano Concerto shows it), but he preferred to spend his time 
creating a “‘new’”’ northern music independent of the German 
*‘northernism.”” And he did so in creating himself. The 
great thing about him is that he himself is the Norwegian 
folk music—he does not merely use folk tunes as so many have 
done. A tune by Grieg is more wonderfully Norwegian than 
any original folksong. And since Norway is a wonderful 
country, these simple musical statements about it with their 
lyrical beauty and robust vigour have been appreciated all 
over the world. Everybody knows that Grieg is a Norwegian. 
How many know that Ibsen is so, too ? 

Having heard the two chamber music works to-day, two 
things remain above all: the second subject in the Allegro 
molto marcato of the ’ Cello Sonata, and, of course, the marvellous 
tune—one of the best ever written by man—on which the 
slow movement of the Violin Sonatais based. Thisis given out 
for piano solo at the beginning of the movement, and I regret 
to say the pianist does what can be done to kill it by wrong 
phrasing, or, rather, by trying to be musical. Still, it survives 
and comes ‘back to normal life, thanks to Marjorie Hayward, 
who gives the work a fine and firm performance. It is a well 
recorded edition of a work characteristic of its author. Less 
important is the ’Cello Sonata, but it has the benefit of being 
in the hands of Felix Salmondand Rumschisky, and, in spite of 
a somewhat woolly recording, it ought to be heard by many, 


Schubert’s Trout Quintet has been recorded by The Rosé 
Quintet for Parlophone (E.10741-44, 12in., 18s.). What 
would ‘‘ Franzel’’ Schubert have said had he known all the 
fuss they make about him this year? I believe he would have 
wished to retire to a quiet corner with a few friends and some 
more bottles to think things over. And sitting there he might 
have marvelled that all this was to happen to him, but at the 
same time the little great man would have known that through 
him great and wonderful musical truths have been spoken, and 
that it is well that all men should know about him. 

About the Parlophone edition of the Trout Quintet is nothing 
much to be said either way. It is a straightforward per- 
formance, clean and orderly, and since Schubert is in no way 
interfered with and the recording is very fine indeed, it is 
all to the good that the set of records has been added to the 
long list of Schubert recordings this year. His Death and the 
Maiden is sung by Branzell on the eighth side. me 














INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

An unusual number of piano recordings from H.M.V. this 
month, not very remarkable from a recording point of view. 
In Paderewski’s record of Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp major 
and Liszt's La Campanella (H.M.V. D.B.1167, 12in., 8s. 6d. ) 
there is not much real gramophonic pleasure for the ear, but a 
tremendous performance of both pieces is realised behind all 
the distorted piano sounds. He is the ruler of a kingdom 
that nobody but he really knows. Listen to the cadenza in 
the Nocturne, and to the climax of La Campanella. Superb! 

Harold Samuel playing Bach’s English Suite in A minor 
on plum labels (H.M.V. C.1405—6, 12in., 4s. 6d. each) will be 
welcomed far and wide. I am well aware of the enormous 
popularity he enjoys, but I cannot quite understand_it. He 
seems to me more pedagogic than musical, more neat than 
faithful. There is, for him, no problem in playing Bach, and 
consequently no conviction; all is stated in a correct but 
somewhat anaemic manner. True that these dances do not 
go to enormous depths, but it isn’t all quite as plain sailing 
as Harold Samuel will have it. Recording fair. 

Arthur de Greef also plays Chopin’s F' sharp major Nocturne 
(who doesn’t ?), and though his performance doesn’t quite 
compare with that of Paderewski’s (as 6s. 6d. is to 8s. 6d.), 
there is no denying that it is a very enjoyable and sound 
performance that he gives of the Nocturne and the Waltz in 
A flat major on C.1379. 

The 10in. records open with Irene Scharrer. 
an arrangement of a Bach Chorale which she plays well enough, 
but not quite with that enthusiasm that underlies the tune, 
and on the reverse a Gavotte (Boyle, arr. Craxton) which she 
plays extremely well (E.489, 4s. 6d.). Then I find a Moisei- 
vitch record with Rococo by Palmgren (I think it might be as 
rightly named ‘“ Eskimo Cradle Song” as Rococo) and a 
charming little thing by Ibert called The Little White Donkey, 
a most amusing tale which neatly describes the capricious 
temperament of that animal. Moiseivitch gives it a capital 
performance. All must hear that (E.492, 4s. 6d.). 

Una Bourne plays two very inoffensive pieces by herself : 
Nocturne and Marche Grotesque, on B.2655 (3s.) and two 
pieces by Chaminade: Nocturne and Berceuse Arabe (B.2524. 
3s.) (not quite so inoffensive) and plays it all very ably. Good 
recording. 

The great versatility of the late Marie Novello is shown in a 
posthumous record of such different things as a Gavotte by 
Rameau and an Etude de Concert of Arensky, each played in its 
distinctive style (B.2592, 3s.): and, finally, Mark Hambourg 
has arrived this month at Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11 
(B.2753, 3s.). 

From Columbia I have only one, a Chopin record by Ignaz 
Friedman. Why must the Htude in D flat be called The 
Butterfly 2? When one listens to the abyss of tastelessness with 
which this, the other G flat Etude (on the black keys) and the 
B flat major Mazurka are played one begins to understand the 
policy of ‘* The Colussus of the Piano,” and to wish one had not 
to listen to the record. This is not worthy of him. 

Lastly, Brunswick gives us the best thing. That extra- 
ordinary piano player Walter Gieseking has recorded Debussy’s 
valse, La plus que lente, the exquisite beauty of which is most 
delieately rendered by this sensitive impressionist of the 


She has chosen 
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keyboard, and so is, on the reverse, something called Silver 
Cascade by Niemann, in itself without any interest, but made 
very attractive the way it is played and recorded. The surface 
of this record may be slightly audible, but it is nevertheless a 
little triumph for Brunswick (30123, 12in., 6s. 6d.). 


VIOLIN. 

I like Isolde Menges’ Handel Sonata in A major (H.M.V. 
D.1371, 12in., 6s. 6d.). She is a true musician and a fine 
violin player. The sonata—in parts very good indeed—she 
plays as in one breath with nobility and life, exquisite in tone 
and flow alike. It is a record J heartily recommend to all 
admirers of Isolde Menges or Handel, or both. Her record of 
de Falla’s Danza Espanola (arr. Kreisler) and Brahms’s Waltz 
in A flat (H.M.V. E.508, 10in., 4s. 6d.) is a fine example of how 
much greater rhythmical freedom can be obtained when 
correct time is observed. 

Mischel Piastro (Bruns. 10262, 10in., 4s. 6d.) may entertain 
lovers of operatic music with a Faust Fantasy (Gounod, arr. 
Wienawski) and the charming Romance of Nadir from Bizet’s 
Pearl Fishers. His tone is lovely. 

I am sure Arthur Catterall plays the Brahms-Joachim Dance 
in D minor as well as one expects him to do, but I am unable 
to say so for certain, for his accompanist gets the better of 
him in a rather noisy manner. That, on the reverse, he plays 
Raff’s Cavatine well is easier to state, but less interesting 
(Columbia 9439, 12in., 4s. 6d.). It will doubtlessly please 
Albert Sammons’s many admirers that his excellent perform- 
ance of Johan Svendsen’s Romance (a wonderful piece) which 
he recorded last summer now has been changed from light 
blue into dark, and is obtainable for 3s. from now on. 

Marjorie Hayward plays, as usual, well on H.M.V. B.2648 
(10in., 3s.) in Bagatelle by Ireland, and Sleepy Tune (hear, 


hear!) by Nash. 


*CELLO. 

The W. H. Squire record this month has on one side a 
Scherzo by Hamilton Harty, and on the other a Russian 
Serenade by Gliére (Col. L.2115, 12in., 6s. 6d.). Cedrie Sharpe 
arranges well. The Rameau Tambourin he plays on H.M.V. 
B.2649 (10in., 3s.) sounds very well indeed this way. With 
Huyts’ Good Bye on the reverse this is rather an attractive 
record. 


VILA. 

I prefer the viola player Lionel Tertis to the composer of the 
same name. His Three Sketches is not very important music, 
though there is a good deal of Richard Straussian charm in the 
Serenade. But the playing of them and the playing of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt which, with the three 
together, make up two Columbia records—well, that’s another 
matter. The River and Tchaikovsky are together on D.1628, 
and on D.1627 are The Blackbirds and Serenade. Each record 


costs 4s. 6d., and is well worth the money. 
C.J. 





All American Records 


and other foreign records not on sale in the 


United Kingdom, can be supplied to order by 


Ufred Imhof... 


GRAMOPHONE SPECIALISTS TO H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN, 
110. NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1. 


SEE PAGE VIII OF THIS ISSUE. 
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LA BOHEME. 
Complete H.M.V. Recording. 


(C.1513 to 1525 ; 4s. 6d. each ; complete in album, £2 18s. 6d.) 

Unless my memory deceives me, a number of musician- 
prophets have averred that several of Verdi’s operas will be 
found alive and kicking when Puccini’s have all passed away. 
Should this prove correct, as seems to me not unlikely, I hope 
it will be Puccini’s La Bohéme that endures to the end, and is 
the last to disappear from the operatic repertoire. That 
later operas by him reveal superior craftsmanship cannot be 
denied, but in Bohéme there is a touch of real genius; the 
opera is, in fact, a little masterpiece. 

The librettists, Giacosa and Illica, deserve no small praise 
for their share of the work. The “ book ”’ is founded on Henri 
Murger’s Scénes de la vie de Bohéme, which in points of detail it 
follows about as closely as a Hollywood adaptation hugs the 
original play or novel; but it catches the spirit of Murger’s 
romance with great skill, and without being precisely an elegant 
literary product it is adequate and effective for stage purposes. 
Equally well does Puccini’s music reflect the atmosphere 
that Murger created. It abounds in lovely melodies that 
flow freely and spontaneously, guiding themes are cleverly 
employed and the scoring is attractive. The music is by 
turns light-hearted, romantic and dramatic; but its gaiety 
is devoid of shallowness, its sentiment is never maudlin and 
its tragedy is free from melodrama. Any talented opera 
composer can handle tragedy with reasonable success, but it 
seems to require more than mere talent to handle comedy with 
equal facility. Puccini possessed this dual ability in marked 
degree and nowhere did he exhibit it more beautifully than in 
Bohéme. Produced at Turin in 1896, the opera speedily met 
with the world-wide success it so thoroughly deserved. 

For a successful performance of this opera, singers of 
exceptionally high vocal attainments are not essential. The 
principals must, of course, sing well, but quite as important 
as this is good team work; they must enter whole-heartedly 
into the spirit of the piece and work together with right good 
will. As regards these essentials the artists whom The Gramo- 
phone Co. has engaged must be rated first class. Covent 
Garden habitués need no assurance from me that Badini, 
Manfrini, Baracchi and Baccaloni are equal to their allotted 
tasks and equally well do Torri, Vitulli and Giorgini fall into 
line with them. As usual, H.M.V. has gone to the La Scala, 
Milan, to recruit its chorus and orchestra and engaged Signor 
Sabajno to conduct the performance. 

The general result may be summed up in one word—splendid. 
Throughout the whole set of thirteen records on which H.M.V., 
in defiance of superstition, has reproduced the opera, there is 
such a general level of excellence in singing, orchestral playing 
and recording, that it seems as ungracious to attempt to pick a 
few holes here and there as to single out any one artist for 
special praise ; yet I feel I must pay tribute to the Mimi of 
Rosina Torri, who sings throughout in excellent style and with 
a wealth of expression that could hardly have been anticipated 
from her rendering of the two Turandot arias, which are all 
she has hitherto sung for us. ‘“‘ Cuts,” if any, are slight and 
unimportant ; the score has been neatly dissected into parts 
for recording purposes, and with about two exceptions the 
records are well filled. 

** PICCOLO.” 


ZONOPHONE RECORDS 


See inside back cover 
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Z ali 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


BENVENUTO FRANCI (baritone).—Gran dio! followed by 
O de’ verd’ anni miei and (with PALET, URBINE and 
chorus) O sommo Carlo from Ernani (Verdi). In Italian. 
Orch. ace. H.M.V. D.B.1138, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

MAARTJE OFFERS (contralto).—O don fatale from Don 
Carlos (Verdi) and Condotta ell’ era in ceppi from Il 
Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. acc. H.M.V. 
D.B.1158, 12in., 8s. 6d. 

KARIN BRANZELL (contralto).—Voce di donna trom La 
Gioconda (Ponchielli) and Condotta ell’ era in ceppi from 
Il Trovatore (Verdi). In Italian. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
E.10719, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

META SEINEMEYER (soprano), MAX HIRZEL (tenor), 


aaah 








HELENE JUNG (mezzo-soprano), IVAR ANDRESEN 
(bass), WILLY BADER (bass) and chorus.—-Zu des Niles 
heiligen Ufern from Aida (Verdi), Act I: and, with 


ROBERT BURG (baritone), Bringt den Gottern Dank 


from Aida (Verdi), Act II, Finale, I. In German. Orch. 
ace. Parlo. E.10746, 12in., 4s. 6d. 
META SEINEMEYER and others, as above.——Zeig’ dich, 


Herr, diesen Horden and Heil dir, Aegypten, Isis Heil from 
Aida (Verdi), Act II, Finale, II and IIT. In German. 
Orch. ace. Parlo. E.10747, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

MIRIAM LICETTE (soprano).—Dove sono i bei momenti ? 
(Where are gone now those fairest moments ?) from Le 
Nozze di Figaro (Mozart). In two parts. In English. 
Orch. ace. Col. 9436, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

ROSA RAISA (soprano) and GIACOMO RIMINI (baritone). 
La ci darem la mano from Don Giovanni (Mozart) and 
La dove prende amor ricetto from II Flauto Magico (Mozart). 
In Italian. Orch. ace. Bruns. 15135, 10in., 5s. 6d. 

ROY HENDERSON (baritone).—Tartarus (Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus—Schubert, Op. 24, No. 1), and The Signpost 
(Der Wegweiser—Schubert, Op. 89, No. 20). In English. 
Piano ace. Col. 9433, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

FRANK TITTERTON (tenor)—On the water (Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen—Schubert, Op. 72) and The Erl King 
(Erlkénig—Schubert, Op. 1). In English. Piano ace. 
by Leff Pouishnoff. Col. 9431, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

FRANK TITTERTON (tenor).—By the sea (Am Meer—-from 
Schubert’s Schwanengesang) and Ave Maria (Schubert, 
Op. 52, No. 4). In English. Piano ace. Col., 9432, 
12in., 4s. 6d. ~ 

KARIN BRANZELL (contralto).—Death and the maiden 
(Der Tod und das Madchen—Schubert, Op. 7, No. 3). 
In German. Piano acc. Parlo. E.10744, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


Benvenuto Franci is no stranger to London. He sang with 
marked success during the 1925 Covent Garden season in 
Andrea Chénier and Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Nor is this his 
British début as a gramophone artist, for in 1925 Columbia 
issued two records by him. He now reappears, electrically 
recorded, in the scarlet livery of H.M.V., and gives a remarkably 
good account of himself. O de’ verd’ anni is the baritone’s 
one chance in Ernani of monopolising the stage and the lime- 
light. It is not one of Verdi’s most inspired airs ; its rather 
solemn phrases, with ’cello and pizzicato bass accompaniment, 
are inclined to dullness and one is glad when, at the words 
E vincitor de’ secoli, both singer and orchestra are suddenly 
galvanised into action. Franci renders the aria in capital 
fashion, but I definitely prefer the O sommo Carlo. True, 
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it is a concerted finale in the old Italian style, but the music 
is virile and melodious and gives the leading singer a splendid 
opportunity to show the stuff he’s made of. Franci rises 
nobly to the occasion and is: ably supported by the other 
principals and by the chorus. But oh, what a volume! I 
haven’t dared to use a loud needle on the record. 

Maartje Offers.—It never rains but it pours! For years 
we waited for Condotta ell’ era in ceppi. At last it appeared 
(theoretically) in July of this year, sung by Branzell; now, 
hard on its heels, comes a second version, by the Dutch 
contralto, and a very good one too, with a splendid orchestral 
accompaniment. In essaying the Princess Eboli’s famous 
aria from Don Carlos, however, this gifted singer has ventured 
slightly beyond her depth. She has, as yet, neither tho 
steadiness of tone nor the dramatic instinct necessary to 
render O don fatale (O fatal gift) with complete success, so that 
her effort proves a trifle disappointing ; which is a pity, since 
a thoroughly convincing version of this aria is conspicuous 
by its absence from our catalogues. 

Karin Branzell’s record of Voce di donna and Condotta 
ell’era in ceppi should have been issued in July, but, owing to 
a breakdown, its publication had to be deferred to a later 


date. It now appears among the Parlophone records for 
September. Mr. Klein has already reviewed it in the July 


issue of this journal (p. 64). Will the publishers of this record 
please note that their spelling of the Trowatore title in meorrect, 
and that its correct translation is ‘‘ She was led in fetters ”’ ? 

Aida Ensembles.—The singing and recording of these 
concerted pieces are magnificent and I must add a special 
word of praise for the orchestra. The excerpts would have 
been even more acceptable if they had been sung in good 
Italian, but no lovers of Verdi’s masterpiece need quibble 
about the language in which these records are sung. The 
first piece is perhaps more familiar to opera lovers as Su, 
del Nilo al sacro lido; it is Pharaoh’s declaration of war 
against the Ethiopians and my only grumble is that for some 
inexplicable reason the King’s opening solo has been omitted, 
though there was plenty of room for it. The three parts to the 
Finale, Act II, do not render the scene in toto, certain passages 
which are recitative in character having been omitted. The 
first part begins a few bars previous to the entry of the 
Ethiopian captives and so contains Amonasro’s solo, familiar 
to most readers as Questa assisa ch’io vesto. 

Miriam Licette—‘‘ Walk up, walk up, and purchase with 
avidity.” Not a mere ticket for a raffle this time, but one of 
Mozart’s loveliest songs, beautifully sung and recorded and 
complete with recitative. Shall we hesitate because it is 
sung in English and the words are occasionally indistinct ? 
No. Need we search too closely for those appoggiaturas so 
dear to the heart of Mr. Klein? No. At the ridiculous price 
of four-and-six this is emphatically a bargain. Then let us 
strike while the iron is hot, for “‘ such an opportunity may not 
occur again.” 

Now to take the publishers to task. Why, oh why, 
Columbia, when your fair singer opens the aria with ‘‘ Golden 
moments, sweet hours of rapture . . .,’’ do you label her record 
*“Where are gone now...” ? And just one hint to the 
songstress herself. You can sing Italian, Miss Licette, and sing 
it very charmingly too; will you try to remember this when 
next you are making records ? 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini.—I should dearly like to 
say something nice about this record of two well-known 
Mozart duets, but I’m afraid that I cannot. To me the 
renderings seem very ordinary and the lady, famous though she 
may be—she was the original Turandot at the La Scala 
premiére—has a voice that grates on my ear. Her husband’s 
tonal quality is very fine, but he is inclined to wobble slightly, 
though this may be mainly due to the fact that my copy of the 
record is a swinger. 

Schubert's songs.—The six songs ‘‘sung in English” and 
issued by Columbia are very good value for money. Unless 
I.am very much mistaken, three of them appear for the first 
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time in an English list, namely, 4m Meer, the words of which 
are Heine’s, The Signpost, taken from the Winterreise, and 
Tartarus, a masterly setting of Schiller’s lines. I do not 
care greatly for Titterton’s singing of On the water, which song 
is better left to the ladies ; the two best, perhaps, are Hender- 
son’s. Both singers would do well to cultivate greater clearness 
in their enunciation of the words; not that their diction is 
bad, for in point of fact it is superior to that of most English 
singers; but it is not much use having Schubert sung in 
English unless every word can be distinguished without 
difficulty. Many Schubert songs have two or three or even 
more English settings. It is therefore pleasant to find that for 
five of the six songs under review the artists have chosen the 
recent excellent texts by Fox Strangways and Steuart Wilson ; 
so many singers learn feeble, ancient versions and inflict 
them on us for the rest of their singing careers. It may interest 
some readers to know that the words to Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
whether English or German, are based upon Ellen’s song in 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake, Canto third, stanza X XIX. 

If Lotte Lehmann’s charming record of Der Tod und das 
Madchen may be criticised on the ground that the singer has 
not the deep notes requisite for the utterances of Death, 
then it is perhaps justifiable to criticise Karin Branzell’s, 
because her full contralto is too deep for the Maiden’s appeal ; 
the flippant might be inclined to regard hers as a version of 
** Death and the Matron.’’ This is on the eighth side of the 
*““Trout’’ Quintet, reviewed under ‘“‘Chamber Music.’?’ What 
a glorious voice! I shall look with eagerness for more Lieder 
by the same artist. 

** PICCOLO.” 





Mr. Herman Klein is on holiday 

but will resume his reviews of 

operatic and foreign songs next 
month. 











BOOK REVIEW 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF RECORDED 
MUSIC, Vol. 1. Bach and Beethoven. The 


Gramophone Co, Ltd., 1). 


This is the first of a series of small books giving annotations 
of music recorded by H.M.V. (only). Here are notes, with 
music type, on some of Bach’s preludes and fugues, the D minor 
Concerto for two violins, part of the B minor Mass, and other 
things; of Beethoven, we have the Moonlight, the Quartet, 
Op. 59, No. 3, the Coriolanus Overture, the Violin Concerto 
and the Fifth Symphony. There are brief notes on the 
composers, and library lists, with the prices of most of the 
books named. The book is written, thank heaven, by a 
musician—Alec Robertson, one of THE GRAMOPHONE’S earliest 
friends, and now H.M.V.’s head of educational matters. The 
style is attractive, emthusiastic and bright—never cheap. 
Mr. Robertson knows his scores, has taste, and has had. plenty 
of that most valuable experience—lecturing to all kinds of 


people. There is room for a long series of these volumes. I 
heartily recommend this sample to your attention. What a 
capital title the author has hit en! 

K. K. 
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CHORAL 


Of last month’s records, I can’t regard the Southwark 
Cathedral Choir and Organ (E. T. Cook) (Electron 0.237) 
as quite such a failure as does the London Editor. The echo 
is decidedly big, but certainly no more than will be liked by 
those romantically-minded ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ fans. (Some day 
I want to compare all these ‘‘ on the spot ’”’ choral recordings ; 
for instance, I review below a fine St. George’s, Windsor, 
example.) I think the recording has not been too successful ; 
and the performance of Attwood’s Come, Holy Ghost, at any 
rate of the solo, is very unsteady. (Elgar’s Jesu, Word of 
God Incarnate I find at least adequate.) But the balance and 
general choir singing are, in themselves, as good as any we've 
had, the boy has a lovely voice, and, above all, the whole thing 
is in good taste. But anyhow, one choir spreading invertebrate 
stuff throughout the country in the name of church music 
is already one too many. Southwark Cathedral has a reputa- 
tion for work far above this sort of thing—for real music, 
music which means something, something worth meaning. 
Let’s have some of that. 

The Union of Berlin Teachers record, under Fr. Hugo Riidel 
(Parlo. E.10735), is certainly very fine indeed. I have only 
one complaint: there is generally a strong metallic ring on 
all machines I’ve tried, including my own (H.M.V. No. 32 
with Wilson horn and E.M.G. sound-box), and I doubt if 
there’s a machine yet made which could quite master it. 
Beethoven’s great Die Himmel rithmen (The Heavens are telling) 
is given, in choral setting, exactly as it should be, though 
perhaps it might have been just a tiny bit more exciting 
without loss of dignity. Die Lorelei (Silcher) is a good, 
sober German part-song. 


COLUMBIA. 

The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with organ, 
directed by the Rev. E. H. Fellowes, Mus.Doc., and 
recorded in the Chapel: Psalms 124-5 (Chants by T. T. 
Noble and N. Lamb) and Anthem, Teach me, O Lord 
(Attwood). 4922 (10in., 3s.). 

The Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir, conducted by Madame 
Clara Novello-Davies, with piano: The Ash Grove 
(Llwyn Onn) in English, and Clychau Aberdyfi (The Bells 
of Aberdovey) (both arr. Evans), in Welsh. 9437 (12in., 
4s. 6d.). 

The Don Cossacks’ Choir, unaccompanied by Serge Jaroff : 
Kolj Skavenj (How greatly Our Lord is glorified, Bort- 
niansky) and Tri Piesni (Three folk-songs, arr. Dobrowen), 
all in Russian. 9438 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


Some machines, at any rate, will find a slight, though not 
really tiresome, tendency to ring in some of these Columbia 
records—strangely enough, more in the St. George’s record 
than in the Don Cossacks’, I think. But beyond question 
Columbia choral and song records are vastly different from 
what they used to be. 

Of the Windsor record, all that need be said is that the 
chanting is, like that reviewed last February, absolutely 
unequalled and practically perfect and should be accessible 
to every Anglican choir in the country. The anthem is fairly 
good, and, even if it is a little complacent, this, and not in- 
sincere personal gush, is true church music. But we still long 
for Dr. Fellowes and his Choir to record English sixteenth- 
eentury music, for which he has done so much. 
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The Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir record is quite remarkably 
good, and would have easily taken first place in the Welsh 
Issue of a few months ago. Welshmen, of course, may think 
otherwise, but I shall be surprised if they do. The arrange- 
ments are fancy, but good, and far more interesting than most, 
The Ash Grove is taken slowly, possibly a trifle slower even 
than intended by Evans, the arranger ; though I don’t intend 
to suggest the effect is funereal. Evans has arranged this in 
such a way that the (English) words could stand out well, but 
they don’t. Nothing else need be said, except that my copy 
was a bit of a swinger. 

The three folk-songs are among the best things the Cossacks 
have done. To us they sound stunts, but that is because it 
is amazing bravura singing; to me they never lose purely 
musical value. But how one longs to have some idea what it’s 
all about! And we could at least have been helped by having 
the titles of each. The hymn is not good—a simple piece of 
church music (and not outstandingly remarkable, even), 
stunted—sounding all the time like a large concertina. 


H.M.V. 

The Philharmonic Choir, conducted by C. Kennedy Scott, 
with organ. Soloists, Gladys Currie and Percy Manchester. 
Psalm 86 (Holst). D.1375 (12in., 6s. 6d.). 

This is not merely notably worthy as the companion to the 
other of Holst’s fine Two Psalms, which was similarly recorded 
last January. It is a splendid piece of work with which there 
is practically no fault to be found ; the only important criticism 
is of the soprano solo, which should at least ring out more than 
this. The Psalm is very quickly described. (It has been re- 
corded without the strings, but perhaps there is little loss ; 
certainly the organ is very effective.) After a short anticipatory 
introduction, chorus, in unison, over a “ pedal,” sings one 
verse of a metrical version of the Psalm by Joseph Bryan 
(1620). Their tune is one composed or adapted for this 
Psalm by the famous Bourgeois in the Genevan Psalter (1543). 
Organ repeats this tune, harmonised. The second side opens 
with the tenor soloist—part of the Psalm in the Authorised 
Version form, set in plainsong style, sung at first antiphonally 
with, then overlapping, four-part sopranos and altos who are 
repeating verse one. The remainder is more exultant. Aftera 
brief soprano solo, the chorus loudly declaims another verse, 
at first in unison, with the organ “in canon,’ then in three 
parts doubled. The vocal score of the two Psalms together 
may be had from Augener’s for one shilling. 


ZONOPHONE. 

Utica Jubilee Singers (male voices), unaccompanied: Angels 
watching over me and Climbin’ up the mountain. 5159 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is a type of thing which I have hardly come across 
before—a choral version of Negro Spirituals which has a fairly 
authentic sound. The diction is exceptional for choral work. 
I imagine these are genuine Spirituals. 

C. M. G. 


oS © 


Late Arrivals 

It occasionally happens that a few records in a bulletin 
arrive for review later than the rest and have to be kept till 
next month; for instance the records of Eric Marshall and 
Viadimir Cernikoff in the Brunswick list, the Freischiitz 
Overture and William Tell Overture and many 10-inch records 
(including those of ‘‘ Good News ’’) from the Parlophone list; 
not to mention the September Imperials and a clutch of nine 
Radios which came too late for the reviewers. Readers who 
are anxious about any of these will find that they are dealt 
with, if they are of importance, by the Editor in the Sunday 
Pictorial or by the London Editor in the Sunday Graphic. 
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SONGS 


Of those of last month’s song records which the London 
Editor briefly noted, I wish to mention three only. Just at 
present one could hardly ignore even the worst record of 
the American baritone, John Charles Thomas, who. as 
Amonasro in Aida at Covent Garden this season, was one of 
the most interesting singers of his evening. Brunswick 
10261 is. 1 believe. his first record in my province, and it’s 
quite imporsible to form any useful opinion about him as a 
concert singer from Abide with me and Where is my boy to-night ? 
But Brunswick seem to have recorded his round, ample tone 
well, also his. on the whole, clean, easy singing and clear, if 
slightly American, diction. He has just a little of the operatic 
quick little scoop which is so much easier than absolutely clean 
attack. 

Bertram Franklin on two 10in. half-crown Homochords 
should he noticed. Though at present not very subtle, he is 
at any rate what we hear none too often in England—a tenor 
who clearly finds life worth living. The Irish song, The 
Gentle Maiden (arr. Somervell), is a song to dream of. And 
though Franklin is not nearly dreamy enough, I should clutch 
eagerly at this record unless I could find a better. Notice 
that he overdoes, instead of smoothing over, the dotted 
rhythm (see Plunket Greene’s Interpretation in Song). This 
is on D.1273 with I know of two bright eyes. His Come to the 
Fair (on D.1272. with Somewhere a voice is calling) is above 
the average. 


H.M.V. 

John Brownlee (baritone), accompanied by Percy Kahn: 
Dedication and Request (Franz) and The Dreary Steppe 
(Gretchaninof), all in English. D.1447 (12in., 6s. 6d.), 

Browning Mummery (tenor), accompanied by Gerald Moore : 
Love went a-riding (Frank Bridge) and, with violin 
obbligato played by Marjorie Hayward, Had you but 
known (Denza). B.2756 (10in., 3s.). 


Tudor Davies (tenor), accompanied by Percy Kahn: Oh, 


could I but express in song (Malashkin) in English, and’ 


Song of the Open (La Forge). E.493 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 
Stuart Robertson (baritone): Silent Noon (from Vaughan 
Williams’s Cycle from D. G. Rossetti’s House of Life) 
and Myself when young (from L. Lehmann’s In a Persian 
Garden). B.2755 (10in., 3s.). 
Manuel Hemingway (bass): Sombre Woods (Bois épais, 
Lully) and Down Here (Brahe). B.2689 (10in., 3s.). 
Essie Ackland (contralto): Caller Herrin’ (traditional) and 
Five littlé ‘Piccaninnies (Anthony). B.2769 (10in., 3s.). 
Leila Megane (contralto): My ain folk (Lemon) and The 
songs my Mother sang (Grimshaw). E.495 (10in., 4s. 6d.). 
John Turner (tenor): Come into the garden, Maud (Balfe) 
and Alice, where art thou ? (Ascher). B.2760 (10in., 3s.), 
Masters E. Lough and R. Mallett, Messrs. Capel Dixon and 
Frank Hastwell, Quartet, accompanied by G. Thalben 
Ball: Nursery Rhymes (Walford Davies), Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John, and Bless you, bonnie Bee; and Drink to 
me only with thine eyes (arr. Thalben Ball). B.2770 
(10in., 3s.). 
Robert Franz (1815-92) is a song-composer who is peculiarly 
satisfying to those of'ws who feel little or much overfed with 
German romantic sentiment at its fullest and heaviest. 
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Dedication and Request are two beautiful examples of the 
350 odd songs on the strength of which Dannreuther, in 
Grove, claimed that he was (1878) ‘the most important 
living representative of the German Lied.’ They are, as he 
says, “reticent rather than outspoken, . . . eloquent without 
studied rhetoric ; always true, giving more than they seem to 
give.’ My general impression is that Brownlee sings these two 
with almost the full dignity and sensitiveness of the English 
(or Anglo-Australian) baritone at his best ; and I intend that 
as one of the highest possible compliments. I will only mention 
that his enunciation needs a little care ; and that his punctua- 
tion would be perfect if he had just carried over the phrases 
occasionally—for instance, the second half of the first phrase 
to the first half of the second, in Dedication. Any great 
variety of tone-colour is all that is missing in the famous 
Gretchaninof, which is given with big, rich tone and a great 
rapture. 

Love went a-riding is one of the best, also best known, of 
contemporary British songs. and Mummery sings it with 
great brilliance and power. Gerald Moore plays the rich 
piano part brilliantly. Practically every note that comes 
through or round the voice is there, for all the terrific speed ! 
—and as a matter of fact I think the pace is just a wee bit too 
fast. Pegasus is swift, but I think there should also be a 
little weight. The Denza song is done so well (and, of course, 
Miss Hayward’s perfect judgment saves the effect of the 
obbligato) that, at any rate, whatever merit it has comes over 
to the full. In this song I find some words hard to hear, 

The Malashkin is one of the best of Tudor Davies’s recent 
recordings, though his usual faults are more or less in evidence. 
Certainly the final climax (with its top C) is big. For all 
Davies’s consonants, I don’t think the Song of the Open 
quite comes over, at any rate, at first hearing. 

Yet another record of Silent Noon. This song at least is 
getting full attention. Stuart Robertson starts rather too 
slick; it is not lazy; but he soon gets into it better, and 
thereafter needs comparing with the best of its other records ; 
at some of the loveliest moments I think he is the nearest 
to ideal. (I think I’ve noticed before this slight weakness 
in him, of not quite getting into a song right at the start.) 
Altogether, he is an interesting man to follow. His Myself 
when young is, of course, as good as need be. 

A recording of the little classic, Sombre Woods, is most wel- 
come. (Lully was, of course, the Florentine contemporary 
of our Henry Purcell, and practically founder of French opera 
and ballet.) It is perhaps a little beyond Hemingway's 
present mark, but at the least his is infinitely better, because 
cleaner and truer, than most red-label records of bel canto. 
His Down Here is as good as any. 

In the Caller Herrin’ of Essie Ackland I thought there was 
little charm, until suddenly in the calls at the very end I found 
it. Five Little Piccaninnies is exactly what you’d expect. 


Leila Megane is a musician, and tries to polish up My ain 
Folk with a little musicianly rhythmic variation. It’s a 
moot question which is least dull, this treatment or the quite 
unintelligently strict, which does however preserve a shadow 
of a lilt. Miss Megane sings The songs my Mother sang with no 
little charm. 

I see no reason why T'urner should have recorded these two 
old stagers, well as he does them, on the whole ; but perhaps 
some readers may. 


Those who like the gentility of the Temple Choir singers will 
find the Nursery Rhymes on B.2770 wholly delightful. I 
haven’t heard these miniatures since I was at school, but I 
think (speaking off-hand, for those to whom they are new) 
that I find them as lovely as ever. The Quartet’s diction is 
far too polite, not nearly biting enough. The arrangement 
of Drink to me only is, like most of them, far too precious and 
far-fetched. The chording is not perfect; Master Lough is 
sharp much of the time. Also, the piano tone is not too good. 
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COLUMBIA. 

Harold Williams (baritone) with orchestra: To-morrow 
(Masefield and Keel), and Thanks be to God (O'Reilly 
and Dickson). 4923 (10in., 3s.). 

To-morrow is a good song of the lusty, ferocious type which 
makes no pretentions of high art—the typical Kipling-Masefield 
thing, with exactly appropriate music. Williams is very 
sound in it, except that his diction is weak at the very opening. 
The gratitude which is said to be expressed in the other song 
doesn’t ring very sincerely, though Williams does his best 
to beat up a bit of excitement towards the end. 

RADIO. 

Tom Kinniburgh (bass). Scottish Songs: The Star o’ 
Robbie Burns (J. Thomson, J. Booth) and My love she’s 
but a lassie yet (R. Burns) (853). Ae fond kiss (Burns) 
and Bonnie Dundee (854). The Lea Rig (Burns) and 
The March of the Cameron Men (traditional)(855). Three 
8in., ls. 3d. each. 


There is really very little left to be desired in the recording 
of these—and they must be judged, of course, by the only real 
standard, the highest standard that recording has yet reached. 
Tom Kinniburgh has been known for a long time among 
Scottish singers. But he not only sings these songs almost as 
well as anyone I know, but also knows how to use a good voice. 
Perhaps The Lea Rig is the best for Scottish quiet expressive- 
ness, but I like best the dry humour of Kinniburgh’s My love 
she’s but a lassie yet. As usual with these national issues, no 
trouble seems to have been taken to assign the responsibility 
for the music correctly. I can now only copy the labels 
verbatim. C. M. CRABTREE. 


MORE ANNOTATIONS 


The Concert-goer’s Library of Descriptive Notes. 
By Rosa Newmarcnu. Oxford University Press. 


Vol. 1. 
3s. 6d. 

This latest addition to the library of annotations is the 
first of four volumes, pocket size, of descriptive notes by 
Mrs. Newmarch, “selected for the most part from the ana 
lytical programmes written for the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
between the years 1908 and 1927.” This volume contains 
descriptions of nearly sixty works—symphonies, concertos, 
and overtures, all of them favourites. It is a pity that some 
music type could not have been used, since the people who 
can understand these notes would most likely be able to 
read music. Though designed for Prom. audiences, the notes 
are not as simple as, musicians now realise, they need to be if 
the generality of amateur music-lovers is to profit by them. 
Their technique (able and generally clear, often, indeed, 
admirable) is of the older school. If one can realise what this 
quotation implies, in actual music, one may usefully get the book 
(I take a sample at random—the description of the last move- 
ment of Bach’s Third Concerto in D minor, for two violins) :— 
‘The final Allegro is strenuous and brilliant. It begins with 
a tutti in which the solo instruments have some close imitations 
accompanied by reiterations of its initial figure. Later on 
the first solo violin propounds a fresh motive, which is repeated 
in the unison by the second, accompanied by a counter- 
subject of semiquavers. A figure used on a chord of the 
dominant receives some development while the solo-instruments 
accompany with chords. Another figure with a minor ninth, 
which appears in a sequence, completes the material on which 
the movement is constructed.”’ 

Those who have no knowledge of musical terms, and cannot 
follow scores, will have to use great care and spend a lot of 
time with a gramophone if they are to profit much by some 
of these notes. An earnest student with a little musical] 
training can get a good deal of value from the descriptions, 
which do not lack bright and engaging touches; and the 
historical information, and the quotations from other writers, 
increase the book’s value. It ought to be made clear, however, 
that it is not for the beginner. 

K. K. 
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BAND RECORDS 


By the courtesy of the Cie. Francaise du Gramophone I have 
now been able to hear the records described by Mr. Gilson 
MacCormack in his June Paris Letter as “‘ probably the finest 
military band records issued yet.’ I suppose I must retain 
the word ‘ probably * as I cannot claim to have heard every 
band record, but I am strongly tempted to substitute the word 
“certainly.” First of all, Florent Schmitt’s Dionysiaques 
is a splendidly virile and fine work. It is strongly reminiscent 
of both Rimsky-Korsakov and Debussy and is, of course, 
Bacchanalian in character. I have not seen a score, but I 
imagine the work is complete in the two 10in. records Nos. 
K.5336-7. Secondly, there is the magnificent playing of 
La Musique de la Garde Républicaine under M. Guillaume 
Balay. The band employed is large and plays as one might 
expect a band to play when inspired by the knowledge that such 
a fine work has been written specially for them and not merely 
arranged for them. Thirdly, the recording is wonderfully 
realistic both in solo and tutti passages. I commend these two 
records unreservedly and advise all connoisseurs to order them 
at once either direct from the Cie. Francaise du Gramophone, 
115 Boulevard Richard Lenoir, Paris, or through their local 
dealer. 

Coming to English records once more, I register a complaint 
that the name of Mr. John Foulds is not to be found in the new 
edition of Grove. I have re-read the article on this composer in 
Joseph Holbrooke’s ‘‘ Contemporary British Composers,” but 
it contains no mention of a Suite Frangaise, but this may be due 
to the book having been published before the Suite. As played 
by the Coldstream Guards Band (H.M.V. B.2751-2) this 
composition is very enjoyable. The Suite consists of four 
separate movements which may have individual titles for aught 
I know, but which fit in to the usual symphonic plan very well. 
If this be done the second movement might be designated 
‘** Intermezzo’ and the third movement, instead of being a 
Scherzo, is rather in the style of fragment from an oratorio, 
though it reminds one irresistibly of Wagner’s Entry of the Gods 
in one place. Both playing and recording are admirable and I 
recommend this brace of records with confidence. 


The Homochord Military Band give a very serviceable 


performance of Mendelssohn’s Fingal’s Cave Overture on 
Homochord No. H.D.2162. This is a 12in. record. The 


only real source of complaint is my old bugbear, the smallness 
of the band. A few more instrumentalists would have made 
the forte passages broader and less stark. As it is, within the 
limits imposed by the size of the band, this is an excellent 
record. 

Another good record is Regal No. 9122, which contains 
Merrie England Fantasia played by the Royal Air Force Band 
in their usual refined and unobtrusive way. Apart from its 
merits as a good arrangement of cheerful music well played, 
it is an excellent record with which to test sound-boxes for the 
response to detail. The “‘ kitchen ’ department is busy pretty 
well throughout, and it can all be heard quite clearly with a 
really good sound-box. ' 

The band records in the latest batch of Radio ‘*, Big Eight ”’ 
records are part of a Scotch Supplement. . The; best is a 
selection of Songs of the Hebrides (No. 857) played by the 
Seaforth Highlanders Band. This consists of several of the 
airs made familiar by the Kennedy Frasers interlarded with 
scraps from Wagner’s Flying Dutchman. Sydney Baynes is 
responsible for the arrangement, which is rather ordinary. 
Another record (No. 856) by the same band contains the 
popular Highland Patrol Wee Macgregor. In both these 
records the reverse side is occupied by Pipe-Major MacLennan. 
As usual, I am so awed by bagpipe music as to be quite unable 
to express any opinion on its merits. I can say, however, 
that the recording is good. ay 

The remaining record (No. 858) is made by the Scots Guards 
Band who play The Scotch Patrol and Highland Mary—March 
Patrol. All these three records are as good value for money 
as anyone is entitled to expect in this world. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL RECORDS 


Among the Regals, I think Gerald Adams is most pleasing in 
After my laughter came tears and Mavourneen (G.9145) and 
Bobby Grey with chorus is also good in Slumber Town and 
I got her off my hands, the latter number being a particularly 
good tune (G.9147). Fred Douglas is, I think, always one of 
the best of the music-hall comedians who sing for the gramo- 
phone and this month he gives us Ammoniated tincture of 
quinine and I caught two cods cuddling (G.9146). The latter 
version is much better than Leslie Sarony’s Imperial last 
month. Bobby Grey and Gerald Adams are well to the fore in 
Why do I love you ? from the “Show Boat,”’ but the former breaks 
down badly in trying to sing Ol’ Man River on the reverse 
side (G.9140). 

Walter Williams is decidedly better as a soloist and I 
infinitely prefer him in C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o-p-l-e and Ice 
cream (G.9135) than in his duets with Ethel Stuart in Did you 
mean it? and Love lies(G.9139), but it is only fair to say that he 
gets little help from the lady. We are treated to two versions 
of The Hippopotamus and I am afraid I am reduced to deciding 
which is the most painful. On the whole I think Henry Hearty 
is the least pleasant and he is even more so in By the windmill 
on the other side (G.9143). Fred Walmsley manages to do a 
bit better in Can you touch your toes? (G.9136). Henry Hearty 
not content with By the windmill inflicts Down by the old oak 
tree and I want to be alone with Mary Brown upon us (G.9144). 
Mary Brown has all my sympathy. Trevor Watkins strains 
his voice far too much in Can’t you hear me say I love you? 
but he is much better in Just like Darby and Joan when he is 
assisted by Betty Blackburn (G.9137), who also gives us One 
night in June and Just a little fond affection most pleasantly 
(G.9138.). 

Imperials are distinguished by an extraordinarily good 
OV Man River sung by Tom Kinniburgh. It is quite an original 
version, a most welcome relief and splendid value for the 
eighteenpence that is asked for it (1930). The Radio Imps 
are as sprightly as ever in We love it and C-o-n-s-t-a-n-t-i-n-o- 
p-l-e (1926). Talbot O’Farrell would be so much better if he 
would concentrate on lighter Irish songs, but I know I am not 
with the crowd in saying this, for his ballads always bring down 
the house at the Alhambra. This month he has two typical 
numbers, Mistakes and Silver-haired Sweetheart (1929). Pat 
O’Dell is depressing in Was it a dream? and Rosalie (1927) 
and I think the most that can be said for Leslie Sarony is that 
his enunciation is clear in I want to be alone with Mary Brown 
and It can’t do nothin’ but rain (1928). 

The Parlophones have a splendid record by Red Anders, 
who sings Fancy our meeting and Chirp-chirp, of which I think 
Chirp-chirp is the best (R.167). It is such a jolly tune. 
Noble Sissle is slightly better this month in Broken-hearted 
Doll and How can you forget? (R.164) though I am afraid he 
never really appeals to me. 


Of the record by the Tampa Blue group, I liked the Tampa 
Blue Five and their Singer in Jf J can’t have you better than the 
Tampa Blue Twoand Alma Rotter in Now I won’t be blue(R. 165). 
Mark Fisher, although accompanied by Ted Shapiro, is not 
good in I'll think of you and When yowre with somebody else 
(R.166). A curious Brunswick is provided by Bessie Brown 
who sings Chloe (Song of the Swamp) and Someone else may 
be there when I’m gone (3761). Billy Milton is a welcome 
change from the eternal American in Wand’rixg around and 
For goodness sake (184), but Frank Munn is less welcome in 
Was it a dream? and In my bouquet of memories (3812). I 
found Fay Compton disappointing in Can’t help lovin’ dat man 
and Why do I love you? (Electron O.238). 

A record that should strictly belong to ‘‘ Peppering’’ has 
slipped into my pile, and I was very glad to see it. ‘‘ The 
only Englishman to make Lee Schubert laugh,” and therefore 
promptly engaged by him at an enormous salary to visit 
America, Billy Bennett has always been one of my favourites 


and he gives us his splendid Charge of the Tight Brigade and 
No Power on Earth (Regal G.9159). If you want to laugh, 
get it! 

Personally, while I admit he does it very well, I should be 
glad if Bobby Grey were to give up “ whispering.” Jack Smith 
made us grow tired of this kind of singing many months ago. 
Still, if you like it, Our Bungalow of Dreams and I’m saving 
Saturday night for you are good of their kind (Regal G.9157), 
Tommy Handley is not very good in We’re living at the Cloister : 
this was done so much better by Gracie Fields last month on 
H.M.V. (Regal G.9158). Gerald Adams gives us the eternal 
Ramona, which song I never wish to hear again until we get 
Dolores del Rio’s Victor record (Regal G.9155). 


The mid-month Brunswicks include a most attractive record 
by Jessica Dragonette, who sings Mem’ries and Shepherd of 
the Hills (3768). Franklyn Baur seems to do better for 
Brunswick than for Zonophone, and I liked him better than 
before in Wherever you are, but Scrappy Lambert is not my taste 
in My Angel (3823). Why are Scottish comedians such 
laughers ? Sandy Macfarlane proves no exception, and in 
listening to him it is easy to understand the Scottish correspon- 
dents of a daily newspaper who have been declaring that 
Scottish comedians do not amuse them. Personally, it always 
seems to me that it is only the comedian himself who laughs 
(3824). Frem Alice Morley we get just what we might expect 
in For my baby and Happy-go-lucky lane, and they are both 
good tunes, well rendered. Alice is not in the front rank of 
American singers, but very near it (181). 


And now I must mention rather a jolly record that somehow 
got overlooked last month. It is by Anona Winn, who is 
Ivy Tresmand’s understudy, or rather was, in *‘ Hit the Deck ”’ 
(and, personally, I should not be too happy to have such a 
good one!). She sings I’ve got a feeling for somebody and 
Together (H.M.V. B.2745), and the only quarrel I have is with 
the “‘ together’ part of it. It is such an atrocious song and 
should have been left alone by Miss Winn. 


The mid-month Columbias include some good numbers from 
** That’s a Good Girl’? which is now running to packed houses 
at the Hippodrome. All the records are by the original 
theatre artists, and I pick out Jack Buchanan and Elsie 
Randolph in Fancy our meeting as likely to prove the most 
popular. This has the amusing The one I’m looking for on the 
reverse side sung by the same people. The Selection by the 
Debroy Somers Band is worth getting (Col. 9462). Chirp 
Chirp is an excellent number and excellently done by Elsie 
Randolph (4952). A word must also be said for George Rose’s 
rendering of Fancy our meeting on Regal (G.9156). He sings 
it splendidly. Brian Thomas is not much good in Worryin’ 
(Col. 4963), but Chick Endor is surely one of the best of all 
the Americans, and is as good as ever in She’s a great, great 
girl and Lila (4964). 


Zonophone give us two records of re-recording by Harry 
Lauder, and they include I love a lassie and Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’ (G.O. 80 and 81). I don’t think any comment is 
necessary, except that it is extraordinarily nice to have electric 
recordings of these songs. What a contrast to Sandy 
Macfarlane ! 

Maurice and Sydney are very good in that good number 
I’m going back to old Nebraska, and do well also in Wherever 
you are (5160). Their other record is not so good, but the 
tunes do not help, In old Viennaand Toy Town Artillery (5161). 
Clarkson Rose is quite funny in I’m bucked to death I’m married, 
but I do not care for By the Windmill (5163). 


A record that must not be overlooked is Sophie Tucker in 
My Yiddishe Momme (Col. 4962). She is as good as ever, 
giving one side in English, the other in Yiddish, and con- 
triving to put across the sentiment with unerring taste: a 
great artist ! 

T. M. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


There is always a certain amusement in spotting tunes, 
which is one of the reasons why medleys, musical switches, and 
the like are found in most catalogues as steady sellers. There 
are four in my heap this month, a Medley of old-time songs 
played by Kirilloff’s Balalaika Orchestra (Zono. 5155, 2s. 6d.) 
which is a real teaser, a Musical Jig-Saw by Frank Westtfield’s 
Orchestra (Parlo E.6052, 2s. 6d.), On the Radio by Gandino 
and his Salon Orchestra (Imp. 1925, Is. 6d.), and, lastly, the 
Classica Selection, by the J. H. Squire Celeste Octet (Col. 9440, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) which is the easiest of all: in fact, it is just a 
succession of eight famous melodies suavely linked. The 
Victor Olof Sextet have something of the same sort in their 
repertoire which would make an even more attractive record. 

The level of playing and recording seems to rise every 
month, and it is generally the gramophone or the needle which 
is at fault if one is disappointed. Once or twice I have been 
deceived into an unfair judgment until I have tried a record 
over again on another machine or have changed the type of 
needle. The Imperial people still have some difficulties to 
overcome in the recording, room before they can do full justice 
to their artists, but I think that the intermezzo, On a Sunday 
Morn, and that from Cavalleria Rusticana will, on most 
machines, providing that you want that sort of thing, seem 
remarkably good value at Is. 6d. (Gandino and his Orchestra 
again, Imp. 1924). Better still are two most impressive 
records by a Classic Symphony Orchestra, the Dance of the 
Hours from Ponchielli’s La Gioconda on Regal G.1046 (12in., 
4s.) and the Coronation March from Meyerbeer’s The Prophet 
and the Grand March from Verdi’s Aida on G.1047. Other 
popular classics are a Pagliacci Selection in the N.Q.H. Light 
Orchestra series under Percy Pitt (Col. 9441, 4s. 6d.), The 
Mastersingers Selection (Homo. H.D.2172, 4s.), Faust Selection 
(H.D.2174) and Cavalleria Rusticana Selection (H.D.2175) all 
by a Symphony Orchestra; a Merry Widow Selection by the 
Edith Lorand Orchestra (Parlo. E.10738, 4s. 6d.) and yet 
another Rhapsody in Blue (Gerschwin) by Frank Black and 
his Orchestra (Bruns. 20059, 4s. 6d.). It is rather hard to 
imagine anyone wanting and not already possessing adequate 
records of all these ; but they are all up to a high standard and 
a solid credit to their catalogues. Similarly, on 10in. dises, 
a rather insensitive Salon Orchestra record of Toselli’s and 
Schubert’s Serenades (H.M.V. B.2768, 3s.), another of Nevin’s 
Narcissus and Lincke’s The Glow Worm (Bruns. 3806, 3s.), and 
a really charming performance of Elgar’s Salut d’ Amour and 
Molloy’s Love’s Old Sweet Song by The Venetian Players 
(Regal G.9154, 2s. 6d.) are worth noting. The Dajos Bela 
Orchestra is brilliantly concerned with Strauss waltzes, Vienna 
Blood and Voices of Spring on Parlo. E.10740 (12in., 4s. 6d.) 
and The Skaters and Dynaminden on Parlo. R.171 (10in., 3s.). 
A Selection from ‘‘ This Year of Grace ”’ by the London Pavilion 
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Orchestra comes better late than never from Columbia (9467, 
12in., 4s. 6d.) and a ‘‘Show Boat” Selection from Regal 
(G.9142, 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Four records are definite additions to the library of recorded 
music. <A concert orchestra version of Rube Bloom’s attractive 
Soliloquy and the inevitable Ol’ Man River is only spoilt by 
the singing of one Bob Schaefer in the latter: otherwise, the 
performance of Ben Bernie and his Hotel: Roosevelt Orchestra 
(Bruns. 20068, 12in., 4s. 6d.) is very notable. Fucik’s 
Marinarella Overture, rather shrilly played by the Edith 
Lorand Orchestra (Parlo. E.10739, 12in., 4s. 6d.), and Milléck- 
er’s The Beggar Student Selection played by Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra (H.M.V. ©.1528, 12in., 4s. 6d.) are welcome 
novelties; and the robust badinage of Francis’s Persiflage 
played by the New Light Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. B 2754, 
10in., 3s.) is coupled with the amiable futility of Glazounov’s 
Marionettes. 

Paul Whiteman and his Orchestra, as so often, provide 
the sensation of the month, with new arrangements of the 
Merry Widow Waltz and My Hero Waltz from The Chocolate 
Soldier (Col. 9459), La Paloma and La Golondrina (Col. 9460), 
both 12in., 4s. 6d. However many records of these tunes 
you may have, Whiteman’s must be added, or at least must 
be heard. 

[ note, chiefly for reference purposes, Chant du Berger, 
by Galos, adequately played by a string sextet on Zono. 5154 
(2s. 6d.). 

There are few solo instruments this month. Those who 
enjoyed Emile Grimshaw’s Banjo Quartet last month (H.M.V. 
B.2728) should not miss Harry Reser in a happy mood in 
Frosted Chocolate and When the Robert E. Lee comes to town 
(Brunswick 3825, 3s.) or Len Fillis and Syd Bright in Butter- 
flies (Col. 4920, 3s.) ; on the reverse of this Len Fillis plays the 
guitar in A Blues Serenade, which is almost as delightful as his 
Community Blues of some months ago. Quentin Maclean 
on a Compton organ is as rich and capable as everin Ketelbey’s 
Persian and Chinese postiches (Col. 4921, 3s.) and H. Lane 
Morley tackles the Valse Triste and Le Cygne on Homo. 
H.D. 2169 (12in., 4s.) Those brilliant folk Boyd Senter 
(clarinet), Ed. Lang (guitar) and Arthur Schutt give us Boss 
of the Stomps and ’ Tain’t clean (Parlo. R.168, 3s.) ; but people 
with quieter tastes will prefer the Royal Hawaiians’ playing 
and singing (Bruns. 3816, 3s.). Rube Bloom (piano) gives his 
own That futuristic rag, and is backed by the Raie da Costa 
Ensemble in Beautiful (Parlo. R.162, 3s.), an attractive record. 
Fred Elizalde works his will on Ol? Man River and Westward 
Bound (Bruns. 187, 3s.) and almost obliterates them. 

As for the 22nd Meanderings of Monty (Col. 4924, 3s.), on 
the subject of lip-sticks, it is as if ‘‘a damp fell round the 
path of Milton ’’?: the laughs start genuine, but dwindle into 
unreality. 

PEPPERING. 
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DANCE NOTES 
By R. W. P. 


In the absence of “‘J.W.G.” on holiday I shall follow his 
method of classification ; thick type, two stars and one star 
represent descending order of merit. For brevity’s sake I 
omit the full titles of the various orchestrasand simply indicate 
them. 

Paul Whiteman is in a transitional stage. In the H.M.V. 
list he is represented by Little log cabin of dreams (F.T., B.5499), 
with Nat. Shilkret in Little Mother on, the reverse, and by 
When you’re in love (W., B.5490) with Waring’s Pennsylvanians 
in What do you say ? The former has a notable vocal chorus, 
the latter a most pleasant piano solo ; both are in Whiteman’s 
best style and both are very well coupled. In the Columbia 
special issue, as well as in the September list, Paul Whiteman 
makes his Columbia début, and very impressive it is. Apart 
from two 12in. records which are not dance tunes there are three 
10in. records: Constantinople, excellent singing, and Get out 
and get under the moon (4951); Last night I dreamed and 
Evening Star (4950); Oh, you have no idea and Is it gonna 
be long ? (4956). The last is ‘‘ hot,’ the two others are more 
concert performances, but all three are as nearly perfect as one 
could wish whether for dancers or audience. There is no need 
to expatiate on the orchestration or performance. These 
five records should be heard by everyone. 


BRUNSWICK (3s.). 
A capital list. 

3811.—Good news (F.T.) and Varsity Drag(F.T.) (Abe Lyman). 

3809.—Good news (F.T.) and Lucky in Love (F.T.) (Ben 
Selvin). This is the best version of the title song from 
“*Good News ” at the Carlton Theatre : good rhythm and 
a neat guitar solo. 

189.—Just imagine (F.T.) from ‘‘ Good News ’”’ and Wherever 
you are (F.T.) from “‘ The Girl Friend ” (Fred Elizalde). 

3819.—The Japanese Sandman (Y.B.) and Five Pennies (Y.B.) 
(Red Nichols). Especially good. 

3767.—She’s a great, great girl (F.T.) and Collegiana (F.T.) 
(Hal Kemp). Good dance style. 

3794.—Say yes to-day (F.T.) and Little log cabin (F.T.) (Vin- 
cent Lopez). 

3807.—There’s something about a rose (F.T.) and Just a little 
way from home (F.T.) (Joe Rines). 

3813.—I love that girl (Q.S.) and Dolores (Q.S.) (Six Jumping 
Jacks). 

3820.—** Laurette (F.T.) and **Dizxie Dawn (B.B.) (‘‘ King” 
Solomon). 

3803.—**Dream River (W.) and * You'd rather forget (W.) (Joe 
Green’s Marimba Band). 

188.—Blue Baby (F.T.) and Coquette (F.T.) (Fred Elizalde). 
Exceedingly good. 

186.—Roam on, my little gipsy sweetheart (F.T.) and Chopinata 
(Fred Elizalde). 

3785.—** Just across the street (F.T.) (Paul Christiansen) and 
What do you say ? (F.T.) (Jules Herbureaux). 

3797.—**Whisper, sweet (F.T.) and **I still love you (F.T.) 
(Jack Denny). 

3805.—Sad moments (F.T.) (Herb Wiedoft) and They landed 
over here (F.T.) (Six Jumping Jacks). 

3808.—He ain’t never been in college (Q.S.) and She’s the 
sweetheart (Six Jumping Jacks). 
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COLUMBIA (3s.). 
Superlatives would be exhausted if I said all my praise of 
these records. I do not remember a better batch from 
Columbia. See above for Paul Whiteman. 
4965.—Good News (F.T.). and Lucky in Love (F.T.) from 
** Good News ”’ (Fred Rich). 

4966.—Varsity Drag (F.T.) from ‘‘ Good News ”’ (Cass Hagan), 
the best I have heard so far, very lively with good vocal 
effects, and Japansy (W.) (Guy Lombardo). 

4961.—Ammoniated tincture of quinine (F.T.) and The pink 
plant-pot (F.T. (Al Starita). Comedy fox-trots of the 
first rank. 

4960.—Mistakes (W.) and Just a little fond affection (\W.) 
(Ray Starita). Full of variety and colour. 

4959.—Parysia (W.) and Chilly-pom-pom-pee (Q.8.) (Ray 
Starita). Beautifully played. 

4957.—She’s a great, great girl (F.T.), neat trumpet work, 
and Fascinating eyes (F.T.) (Jan Garber). Very fine and 
well balanced. 

4933.—Little dream nest (F.T.) and Care free (F.T.) (Jack 


Payne). Good for dancing, fine rhythm. 
4955.—** Ramona (W.) and **Laugh, Clown, laugh (W.) 
(Dinicu). : 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE (3s.). 

The four most popular titles from ‘‘ Good News,” the new 
American play of college life at the Carlton Theatre, are 
recorded by George Olsen and also by Jack Hylton, an interest- 
ing experiment on the part of H.M.V. I much prefer Jack 
Hylton’s versions, Good News (F.T.)and The Varsity Drag (F.T.) 
on B.5496, Lucky in Love (F.T.) and The best things in life 
are free (F.T.) on B.5495. George Olsen’s versions are in a 
lighter style, with more vocal work, and the corresponding 
numbers are respectively B.5506 and B.5507. The Varsity 
Drag and The best things charmingly played on two pianos by 
Fray and Braggiotti (B.2767) with vocal choruses are quite 
good for dancing also. 

A perfect dance record, to my thinking, is Again (W.) and 
If I were you, Dear (F.T.) on B.5503 by Jack Hylton—little 
masterpieces of arrangement and playing with admirable solo 
work and singing. 

A late arrival is yet another Paul Whiteman, B.5504, in My 
Pet, full of good rhythm and not too hot. On the reverse is 
Get out and get under the moon (F.T.) played not by Whiteman, 
(see Col. 4951 above), but by Nat Shilkret, whom I don’t like 
quite so much. 

A stop-trot, Give me a tune to set me dancing, and a Yale 
Blues, Sentimental Baby (B.5505), by the Rio Grande Band, is 
worth trying. 

IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 
1921.—My Pet (F.T.) and Love Lies (F.T.) (Syd Roy). 
cellent. 
1922.—A room with a view (F.T.) from ‘‘ This Year of Grace ”’ 
and Ill be lonely (F.T.) (Syd Roy). 
1919.—** Playground in the sky (F.T.) and **Wherever you are 
(F.T.) (Fred Rich). 


MRS. NEIL FERGUSSON 


(CERTIFICATED) 


The Studio: 9, HERTFORD ST., MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Telephone: Grosvenor 3119. 


Ex- 





Mrs. Fergusson gives Absolutely Private Lessons in all 
the Latest Ballroom Dances, daily from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
(later by appointment). Saturdays 10-1. 
Children’s Classes from 5 years. These classes are kept 

small to ensure individual attention. 
Teachers’ Lessons in any Ballroom Dance. 
carefully trained for teaching. 


CORRECT STYLE. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. HELPFUL METHOD. 


Pupils 
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PARLOPHONE.— Blue Label (3s.). 

R.158.—Ramona (W.) and I just rolled along (F.T.) (Sam 
Lanin). Good dance style. 

R.161.—Somebody stole my girl (F.T.) (Bix Beiderbeck) and 
Jubilee (S.F.T.) (Frankie Trumbauer). For ‘ hot” 
enthusiasts. 

R.159.—Singapore Sorrows (F.T.) and Firefly (F.T.) (Roof 
Garden Orchestra). 

R.160.—** Don’t do that to the poor puss-cat (F.T.) and **J¢t 
don’t do nothin’ but rain (F.T.) (Roof Garden Orchestra). 
Humorous vocal choruses. 


REGAL (2s. 6d.). 
G.9165.—Kiss and make up (F.T.) and Make my cot (Slow F.T.) 
(Geoffrey Gelder). A good example of Gelder’s playing. 
G.9163.—How long has this been going on (F.T.) and Henry’s 
made a lady out of Lizzie (F.T.) (Hal Swain). Excellent. 
G.9164.—An’ furthermore (F.T.) and Yummy yum yum (F.T.) 
(Raymond). 
G.9161.—Chilly pom pom pee (Q.S.) and The Dance of the Blue 
Danube (F.T.) (Lido). 


ZONOPHONE (2s. 6d.). 

This month’s issue of records is as near perfect as I have 
ever heard. The outstanding success is the smooth playing 
by the Arcadians Dance Orchestra, directed by Bert Firman. 
Chilly-pom-pom-pee (Q.S.) and There’s something about a 
Rose (F.T., 5169), A Room with a View (F.T.) and The man 
I love (Slow F.T. 5167), Down by the old Oak Tree (F.T.) and 
Bambino (F.T., 5168); the organ accompaniment in all of 
these records is most effective. Wherever you are (F.T.) and 
Mississippi Mud (F.T., 5164). We ain’t got nothing to lose 
(F.T.) and Wob-a-ly walk (F.T., 5165), For my baby (F.T.) and 
Westward bound (F.T.. 5166) are all played by the Rhythmic 
Eight in excellent style for dancing. 

mR. We. Fe 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


The outstanding records of last quarter are as follows :— 


VOCAL. 
Georges Thill (Tenor).— Za Caravane and II est des Musulmans 
from Marouf (Henri Rabaud). Col. 15035. 

This story from the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights ’’ has been 
very cleverly set to music by M. Henri Rabaud. First pro- 
duced in 1914, it figured regularly in the repertoire of the 
Opéra- Comique but has recently been transferred to the bigger 
stage of the Opéra and provided M. Thill with the biggest suc- 
cess of his career. The recording is magnificently done, the 
oriental colour of the score being very faithfully reproduced. 
M. Thill, whose voice is pleasingly free from tremolo sings with 
great purity of tone and phrases with great effect. 


Lucien Fugére (Baritone).— Les vieilles de chez nous (Levadé) 
and Le vieux ruban (Henrion). Col. D.13043. 

The doyen of the Opéra-Comique has celebrated his 80th 
birthday (he was born on July 22nd, 1848 and made his 
début on February 27th, 1870) by recording these two songs to 
show that by adopting a good method when young and never 
forcing the voice, an octogenarian can hold his own against 
many a younger man. This record, if it does not exactly 
teach one “ what to sing,” at least teaches one “‘ how to sing.” 


César Vezzani. (Tenor).— Esprits gardiens and J’ai gardé mon 

dme ingénue from Sigurd (Ernest Reyer). Gram. P.753. 

These charming melodies are sung with plenty of feeling by 

a fort ténor who is one of the best of his kind. The orchestral 
accompaniment is good. 


M. Pujol (Tenor).—Certainement jaime Clairette and Elle est 


tellement innocente from La Fille de Mme. Angot (Lecoq). 
Odeon. 166.087. 


Two tuneful airs from Lecoq’s delightful comic opera which, 


thanks to Sir Thomas Beecham, is not unknown to English 
opera-goers. They are very well sung by M. Pujol, the young 
light tenor from the Opéra-Comique. 


CHORAL. 


Chorus of the Opéra Russe (Paris) under the leadership of M. 
Cyrille Slaviansky d’Agreneff.—Prince Igor (Borodin) 
(a) Introduction ; (6) Polovtsian Dances. Odeon 123002. 
(a) Polovtsian dances, cont.; (6) Chorus of Young Girls. 
Odeon 123003. 

Owing to their beautiful melody and picturesque orchestra- 
tion these pages from Borodin’s Prince Igor will always be 
popular. These records (in Russian) will appeal to many to 
whom the music has been made familiar by the “* Ballets 
Russes.” 

ORCHESTRAL. 
Danse Macabre (Saint-Saéns). Orchestra of the Cie. Francgaise 
du Gramophone, conducted by Piero Coppola. (G.) L 654. 

A very good recording of this ever-popular work. The violin 
introduction is relatively a little too loud to balance with the 
full orchestra, but apart from that I have no criticism to make. 
The sort of music that is a good stepping stone to higher things. 
Suite Casse- Noisette (Tchaikovsky). Berlin Opera Orchestra» 

conducted by Oscar Fried. Polydor. 95030-2. 

I think it is time to proclaim a close season for this 
particular suite. Ballet dancers and cinemas please note! 
This is quite a good recording, no better and no worse than 
many others. Ratheron thestaccato side, as befits marionettes. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Viotix. Danse Espagnole (De Falla-Kreisler) and Rondo 
(Beethoven-Kreisler) played by Erica Morini. 

This is an excellent record. The sonorities are surprisingly 
rich and full. Of course no one has ever played the Rondo like 
Kreisler, but Mme. Morini does not fare badly in the inevitable 
comparison. 


Friute. Syrinz (Debussy) and Andante Pastoral (Taffanel), 
played by M. Moyse. Col. D.19056. 

Perhaps not quite up to the level of that delicious record from 
Orfeo, but still very good. M. Moyse is the French Robert 
Murchie, and recognised successor to Louis Fleury. Need I 
say more than that? Syrinx is undoubtedly the better of the 
two pieces, for the flute was the favourite instrument of the 
composer whom Poulenc calls the ‘‘ grand Pan frangais.” 


DECLAMATION. 


“Our flight round the world” (in French) by the aviators 
Costes and Le Brix. Odeon. 171063. 

This record has had a tremendous vogue in France where 
these two popular aviators are the “lions”’ of the hour. The 
voices are faithfully reproduced, but the narrative and the 
‘* effects’? reek of the studio. One gets the effect of two 
schoolboys repeating, without any great enthusiasm, their 
lessons ‘* conned by rote.” 


Hernani (Victor Hugo). Monologue of Don Carlos. recited by 
M. Roger Monteaux, Sociétaire of the Comédie-Frangaise. 
Odeon. 171050. 

Few voices are better suited to recording the great classics 
of French literature for the gramophone than that of M. 
Monteaux. This monologue at the tomb of Charlemagne is 
given fullexpression, its beauties lit up by the clear and musical 
voice of this tragedian. Never does he become monotonous, 
the fault with so many interpreters of the classics. 

French comic songs are conspicuously absent from the cata- 
logues this quarter. The vogue is all for Vaughn de Leath, 
Layton and Johnstone and the Revellers. I wonder what. 
Vincent Scotto and Borel Clere think about it ? 

Gitson MacCormacxk. 
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REPORTS ON GRAMOPHONES 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


The Voxaurea. 


T is not so very long ago that the Waveola horn was the 
[ous really long horn on the market. Now that the value 

of a long horn for the reproduction of bassnotes has come 
toJbe generally recognised, it no longer stands in splendid 
isolation but its very antiquity (it is over 15 years of age) has 
lent it a certain prestige and popularity. 

The various models of the Voxaurea gramophone all include 
Waveola horns of different shapes and sizes. Some of them, 
we believe, created quite a sensation at the British Industries 
Fair at the beginning of the year. When, therefore, the 
latest Console model (price 25 guineas) was sent to us for test, 
we approached the task with a certain predisposition in its 
favour. In some respects our expectations were realised ; 
but a number of surprises were in store for us. We were 
informed that the effective length of the horn in this model was 
16 feet. We therefore anticipated that the response in the 
bass would be full and vigorous, though in view of the relative 
smallness of the open end, a certain amount of resonance was 
also to be expected. This was borne out in the tests ; the bass 
was full and vigorousand resonances on some notes were audible, 
though not so much as we had anticipated. The full, one might 
almost say booming, bass was one of the features of this instru- 
ment. We were not satisfied, however, with the quality of the 
upper notes and of the more delicate passages. The 
gramophones with Waveola horns which we had heard in the 
past had been particularly notable for delicacy, though the 
general tone had been rather inclined to backwardness. Here 
the general effect was decidedly big and bold, but we felt that 
on the whole the bass response had been obtained only by some 
sacrifice higher up the scale ; there was a tendency for sopranos 
to sound like mezzos, and baritones to become basses. This 
was more noticeable when we closed the lid of the machine. 
Then much of the volume, particularly in the higher frequencies, 
seemed to disappear. We much preferred the reproduction 
with the lid open, even though more of the surface noise then 
became audible. After some experiment we came to the 
conclusion that this lack of response in the treble was due 
partly to the sound-box—a Thorens Primaphonic. This 
sound-box gives a similar disparity in volume and treble 
response with lid open and closed on other cabinet machines 
on which we have tried it. We attribute the property to the 
peculiar front guard which forms an independent resonating 
chamber on the side of the diaphragm not connected to the 
horn; the extraction of a considerable amount of energy 
from the “free” side of the diaphragm cannot but affect the 
response through the horn. This particular model of the 
Voxaurea, then, requires a more brilliant sound-box than that 
which the makers sent to us. The horn furnishes the oppor- 
tunity to those who like a bold, forceful bass. 


The Jedson Triphonic. 


The first thing which struck us about the Console model 
which Messrs. J. E. Dallas & Sons sent us for review was the 
remarkably good cabinet work. For a Console model, priced 
at 13 guineas, such neatness and finish in the cabinet work is 
quite exceptional. 

We wish, however, that the makers had spared the record 
storage and given up the space to a larger horn. For a cabinet 
machine the horn was decidedly small, both in length and 
opening ; moreover, it was conical in shape, or nearly so. The 
effect of these restrictions was most noticeable with orchestral 
and other records with a substantial proportion of bass notes, 


the tone being inclined to hardness, with a lack of that fullness 
for which recent advances in gramophone design have made us 
and the public hungry. Of course,we do not want these effects 
at any cost. We prefer to keep the purring quality of our 
violins, which are the soul of the orchestra; to sacrifice them 
in abject worship of ‘‘ body ”’ seems to us to be a mistake. The 
Jedson model we tested, however, gave too little bass response. 
lt was at its best on light records such a a solo violin or even a 
light string quartet. For these the quality was clean and 
pure. 


The Micro-Perophone (Chromogram Series). 

The new £14 14s. pedestal model sent to us for test has at 
once taken its place amongst our standards for its class. To 
the experienced eye it is apparent that a good deal of thought 
has been put into its design. The details the makers sub- 
sequently gave us of the principles upon which they have 
worked confirmed the judgment we‘had formed from the 
examination of the instrument itself. For the cabinet capacity 
the horn is of good size (rather more than 4 feet long) and 
the opening is quite adequate. In the ordinary way the horn’s 
‘‘ cut-off’? would be in the octave below middle C, but the 
range of the instrument has in fact been extended below 
this by resonance effects. In a badly designed horn the use 
of resonances to extend the frequency range is a tricky business. 
There is always a risk that two or more resonances may be 
superposed, with the result that the instrument will boom 
out particular notes and respond very feebly to most others. 
In this gramophone that pitfall has been avoided by careful 
design. There are no marked resonances; the bass response 
is quite clean and well balanced. The excellent balance, 
indeed, is one of the most noteworthy features, the other 
being the remarkable “‘ liveliness ”’ of the tone-quality generally. 

We usually find that most gramophones give their best 
reproduction on some particular type of record. One may be 
kind to strings, another to the piano or organ, a third to 
sopranos and tenors, and so on. This instrument does not 
seem to have any particular favourites : it gives a good account 
of itself on all types of record. We were inclined to think that 
it had a tendency to make voices a little fuller than they are 
in real life, but any effect of this sort was so small as to be 
hardly worth bothering about. 

The tone-arm ‘on the model we tested was of the general 
type made familiar by the H.M.V. 1926 models, but we under- 
stand that a Crescent tone-arm can be fitted at a small extra 
cost. The sound-box is a new Micro-Perophone model with 
corrugated aluminium diaphragm and plain end-pivot stylus- 
bar mounting. In the past we have expressed some doubts 
about the durability of diaphragms mounted in this way and 
we still see no reason to modify our views in that respect. 
But the replacement of the diaphragm in this sound-box 
would be quite a simple matter on account of the way in which 
the front gasket is fixed in position. We should have liked 
to see a more powerful motor, but at the price at which the 
model is sold, that could hardly be expected, especially in view of 
the substantial character of the horn and cabinet. Even as 
it is, the instrument is really good value for money and deserves 
a very wide sale. It is a pleasure to report on a gramophone 
of such sterling qualities. 

We understand that six models will be available incorporating 
the same type of horn and resonance chambers, slightly differing 
only in proportions, from ten guineas up to thirty guineas, with 
all-current electric motor. 
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TONE 


ARMS 


By P. WILSON 
(Continued from p. 1/20.) 


N considering the design of a tone-arm from the mechanical 
| of view we have first of all to examine what forces 

are acting upon it. These are of six kinds: 

(1) The force due to the friction of the record on the needle 

point. 

(2) The frictional forces of the bearings. 

(8) Side pressure of the groove upon the needle. 

(4) The force due to faulty centring of the record. 

(5) Gravity and the vertical reaction to gravity at the 
needle point; if the turntable and record are not per- 
fectly level this may introduce rather complicated 
effects. 

(6) The forces due to the recording; these may be resolved 
into two sets: those at right angles to the diaphragm, 
which are responsible for the vibration of the dia- 
phragm and the production of sound; and those parallel 
to the plane of the diaphragm, which should have no 
effect on reproduction, but may have a decided effect 
on record wear. 

I have seen and heard it stated, by people who should 
know better, that there is another type of force, namely 
centrifugal force, due to the rotation of the record. If you 
put a coin on a revolving record it will be thrown off owing 
to the centrifugal force acting on it. But that is because the 
coin is carried round with the record and has an angular 
velocity imparted to it; there can be no centrifugal force 
without angular velocity. The tone-arm does not rotate with 
the record; it has no angular velocity about the turntable 
spindle and therefore there can be no centrifugal force tend- 
ing to throw it off the record. It has a small angular velocity 
about its own back bearing but the force due to this is 
negligibly small and in any case would be of no account so 
far as reproduction or record wear is concerned. 

The force due to the friction of the record on the needle 
point is always tangential to the groove. It is resisted partly 
by a stress in the tone-arm (the tone-arm refuses to be 
elongated} and partly by side-pressure between needle and 
record. It is an easy exercise in mechanics to show that the 
side-pressure due to this increases the more the needle point 
is made to overlap the spindle. It is also easy to show that 
at the setting for best needle-track alignment the amount of 
side pressure due to this cause is practically the sime at every 
point of the record. Now side-pressure on the groove is one 
of the things we want to avoid; anyone who has ¢».peri:mented 
with fibre needles knows only too well that if there is a strong 
side-pressure the needle point will break down very easily. 
Since the conditions (apart from the tuning of the sound-box) 
which cause a fibre to break down are also responsible for 
record wear when a steel needle is used, it might at first sight 
be thought that this is a strong argument against bringing 
the needle point in front of the. spindle in order to obtain 
good alignment. But such a conclusion would be too hasty. 
If the side-pressure is irregular the fibre will break even 
more easily. The most important cause of irregularity is 
a stiff back-bearing. Since the side-pressure caused by friction 
at this bearing is in the opposite direction to that caused by 
the needle friction, one is tempted to try and balance the one 
against the other. Such a course rarely succeeds, however. 
It is much better to make the bearing as frictionless as 
possible and to counteract the tendency to side-pressure by the 
method described in Novice Corner. This method takes ad- 


vantage of the fact that since in manufacture and assembly 
of a tone-arm it is difficult to get the back-bearing exactly 
vertical (and so overcome the effect of gravity on the tone-arm 
itself) it is well to level the gramophone in position. The 
method of levelling there suggested automatically balances 
out the effects of gravity, of needle-friction and of any remain- 
ing friction at the back-bearing, and ensures that with a 
properly centred record there shall be no side-pressure between 
needle and grove. 

Notice the phrase ‘‘with a properly centred record.”? <A 
‘swinger’ is an abomination from a physical as well as from 
a musical point of view. With it the record has to move 
the needle, sound-box and tone-arm from side to side 80 times 
a minute, and needle, sound-box and record all suffer in the 
process, especially if the lateral inertia of the tone-arm is 
substantial. On a Balmain machine where the horn itself 
has to be moved to and fro a swinger is fatal. Now for good 
reproduction, especially in the bass, lateral inertia in the 
tone-arm is a very desirable thing; that, indeed, is one of 
the virtues of the Balmain. Ergo, avoid swingers like the 
plague and if you do happen to get hold of one cure it at 
once. Here again Novice Corner comes to your aid. (Inci- 
dentally, I have a similar objection to ‘‘ run-out ’”’ grooves. 
They can do the sound-box no good. I always try to lift the 
sound-box off the record before it comes to the run-out. I have 
an even stronger prejudice against mechanical automatic 
stops for similar reasons. A quick-acting stop, such as the one 
described by Mr. England on page 35, is not open to the same 
objections.) 

To return for a moment to the friction at the back-bearing. 
Three or four types of bearing are in common use: pivot 
bearings, ball bearings, screw bearings and sleeve bearings. 
Of these I have usually found a pivot bearing to be the most 
reliable, though that is probably because so many of the ball- 
bearing tone-arms are either badly designed or badly adjusted. 
There is no mechanical reason why a ball-bearing tone-arm 
should not be designed which is as smooth and as free in 
operation as a good pivot-bearing and it would have the 
advantage of requiring no internal bar to support the bottom 
pivot. But a good ball-bearing is not cheap to make, especially 
when the necessity of keeping the joint air-tight is borne in 
mind. I only know of two tone-arms on the market which 
can be readily adjusted to satisfy both conditions: the 
Crescent and the new E.M.G. For screw-bearings and sleeve- 
bearings at the back I have no use whatever. I have never yet 
come across one which could be made air-tight and yet suffi- 
ciently free. For the bearing which permits the sound-box 
to move up and down the same degree of freedom is not so 
essential, but is more easily secured since the bearing has not 
to take so much strain; here a screw or sleeve-bearing is pro- 
bably the best that can be devised. I have certainly never 
found any difficulty with those I have come across. 

From another point of view, however, the design of this 
‘horizontal’? bearing, which permits the sound-box to move 
up and down, is of great importance. Unless its axis is at 
right-angles to the vertical plane through the needle (which, 
except in Cliftophones, is the same as the plane of the 
diaphragm) difficulty may be experienced in getting the sound- 
box, viewed edgewise, to be at right-angles to the record. 
Only for one particular length of needle will that be. the case, 
and if the turntable is not quite level, or if the record is 
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warped, the position of the sound-box will be right only at 
one position of the record. As the sound-box is raised it does 
not go up parallel to itself; its face begins to tilt over. There 
are some tone-arms on the market where the horizontal bearing 
is actually parallel to the diaphragm; however good these 
tone-arms might be in other respects I should hesitate to 
recommend them for this one fault alone. Some notes upon 
the adjustment of these skew-bearing tone-arms are given 
in Novice Corner. Here I would rather urge manufacturers 
to avoid them, or at any rate to make the bearing as nearly 
as possible perpendicular to the face of the sound-box. I say 
this with all humility, because I am afraid I myself may have 
been partly responsible for the current practice in this respect. 
As I have pointed out before, in order to obtain good align- 
ment the sound-box, viewed edgewise, must lie in a certain 
direction to the right of the line joining the back bearing 
to the needle point. The easiest way to obtain this ‘‘angle 
of divergence ’’’ in a goose-neck tone-arm is to open out the 
goose-neck and thus skew the sound-box. So long as the tone- 
arm is fairly long the skew does not amount to much and little 
harm is done, particularly if a lifebelt is used. But with 
short tone-arms it is the very deuce. 


At first sight it does not appear to be particularly easy to 
make the horizontal bearing at right angles to the face of 
the sound-box and at the same time obtain good alignment. 
Just look at Fig. 6 on page 75 again and see what is required. 
The tone-arm has to go from A.B. to P. and the horizontal 
bearing has to be parallel to the line S.L. At the same time, 
the tone-arm has to be of presentable appearance, should 
avoid sharp curves and should not bump into the cabinet at 
any point across the record. The most straightforward method 
would be to have the horizontal bearing in the same position 
as the vertical bearing at P. But this is not entirely satis- 
factory; there are advantages, which I shall discuss later on, 
in having the horizontal bearing fairly far forward. Anyone 
who tries to design a tone arm, bearing all these facts in 
mind, will soon discover that the task is not easy. It might 
be easier if the sound-box were arranged to play the other way 
round with its diaphragm facing inwards. We might then 
have a tone-arm of the shape shown in Fig 7 below. With a 
goose-neck tone-arm, however, the problem is not very diff- 
cult even in present conditions. One example is given in 


Fig. 8. 


Fig. 7. Fie. 8. 
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One manufacturer, some time ago, showed me a design for 
an inverted ‘“‘S’’ tone-arm which also satisfies the conditions. 
Its shape is shown in Fig. 9. 





Fie. 9. 


This design, and the one shown in Fig. 7, possess another 
advantage: when the sound-box is turned over for needle- 
changing it does not rest on top of the tone-arm but tucks 
away neatly inside. There is therefore no danger that when 
the lid is closed it will hit the needle and damage the 
diaphragm. 

The object in having the horizontal bearing fairly far for- 
ward is partly that we can then have a substantial mass at a 
reasonable distance from the back-bearing, thus increasing 
lateral inertia without unduly increasing the weight on the 
record; and partly in order to have the bearing well above the 
needle point. Consider now the forces which act on the needle 
when it is playing a record. These forces may be resolved 
into two directions; at right angles to the diaphragm and in 
its plane. The former have to be transmitted by the stylus- 
bar to the centre of the diaphragm. For this it is essential 
that the pivots of the stylus-bar should remain steady and to 
ensure this it is necessary that the sound-box and tone-arm 
should possess considerable lateral inertia. This inertia is 
more important for bass notes than for treble notes. You 
can easily convince yourself of this by thinking what happens 
when the record is a swinger; then the frequency of the 
vibration is about 80 per minute or 14 per second—much too 
low to be audible as a separate note; then these vibrations are 
absorbed almost entirely by the tone-arm which is moved to 
and fro. Considerable lateral inertia, then, is desirable; the 
best way to get it is to have mass well forward. Before we 
pass on, another important point about this inertia should 
be noticed. A great part of it is due to the mass of the 
sound-box itself. Now the connection of the sound-box to the 
tone-arm has usually a certain amount of flexibility. We thus 
have a combination of mass and flexibility and this cannot 
help but cause resonance, even as an inductance coil and a 
condenser is used to tune a wireless set. I have a suspicion 
that part of the virtue of the lifebelt was that by its use the 
flexibility could be varied and the resonance could therefore 
be placed where it would help the sound-box rather than 
interfere with it. If this explanation is correct, it follows, 
of course, that adjusting the flexibility to the wrong point 
would do harm rather than good. But at any rate the 
lifebelt has the advantage that the flexibility can be adjusted 
—an advantage which is denied to most sound-boxes, the 
Orchorsol, Meltrope and E.M.G. being notable exceptions. 

Now consider what is the effect of the forces in the plane 
of the diaphragm. In some cases I have reason to think they 
are in part transmitted by transverse or longitudinal vibra- 
tion of the stylus-bar to the diaphragm. If the diaphragm in 
its position of rest is perfectly flat they may have little effect 
on the reproduction. But if the diaphragm is corrugated they 
have a surface to work upon and this may cause sound-pulses 
to be set up in the air-chamber of the sound-box. It is to this 
that I am inclined to attribute the whistle which is often 
noticeable with corrugated aluminium diaphragms. I have 
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found that the whistle is most prominent with certain records 
where the surface is unduiatory. The greater part of the 
forces are not transmitted to the diaphragm and unless they 
are absorbed somewhere it seems reasonable to suppose that 
they will cause needle chatter and record wear. Rubber 
washers under the springs, ete., as recommended by the Expert 
Committee may have a damping effect. But | have reason to 
think that the most important consideration is the position 
and direction of the horizontal bearing. I have found that 
if the bearing is above the record level about 2 to 4 inches 
behind the needle point, and if its direction is at right-angles 
to the face of the sound-box, or nearly so, then fibre needles 
stand up more easily and needle chatter with steel needles 
is substantially reduced. What the explanation is I am not 
quite certain, but L have no doubt whatever about the fact. 
The following have occurred to me as possible explanations. 
Whether they are valid or not I cannot say, and, unfortun- 
ately, L have not sufficient leisure at the moment to test them 
out experimentally; they must therefore be 
tentative only. 

The forces in the plane of the diaphragm can have two 
effects: they can either tend to lift the sound-box, acting 
against the weight, or they can cause the needle, sound-box 
and tone-arm to vibrate as a bar vibrates. In view of the 
inertia of the sound-box the latter is the more likely. In that 
case if the joint is well forward the natural frequency will 
be high and probably above the frequency of the forces. These 
will therefore have less effect in setting up vibrations than if 
the joint is further back, in which case the natural frequency 
will be iower. On the other hand, if the forces do tend to 
lift the sound-box they must have a moment in the right 
direction. If the horizontal bearing is below the record level, 
these forces must be upward in direction; a horizontal force 
would have a moment in the wrong direction as can be 
seen from Fig. 10. 
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There would then be a tendency for the needle to ride up on 
the wall of the groove in order to provide this upward force. 
But if the horizontal bearing is above the record level, even a 
horizontal force at the needle point would have a moment in 
the right direction as can be seen from Fig. 11. And if the 


.bearing is well forward the direction of the force will have 


less effect on the magnitude of the moment. With this 
observation I must leave the question for the present. 

In the design of pick-up arms, the same principles apply 
as for tone-arms, save that here we need not provide an air- 
tight conduit proceeding in smooth curves. The mechanical 
vroblem is, therefore, simpler, and it is possible to make a 
really serviceable arm quite simply. It would be foolish in 
making a carrying-arm fer pick-ups to saddle ourselves with 
the mechanical difficulties of tone-arm design; it is much 
better to consider the design afresh from first principles. 
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For the vertical bearing at the back we cannot do better 
than adopt plain conical pivots. There are plenty of derelict 
tone-arms about which have a back fitting of the shape shown 
in section in Fig. 12 This has conical pivot bearings ready 
made, 
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Fie. 13. 


lo fit between them, get a piece of 4-inch silver steel rod 
and countersink or turn conical recesses in it at 
shown in Fig. 13, 


ach end as 
Then get a piece of solid brass rod about 
s-inch in diameter and about 3 inches long. Drill a hole 4-inch 
diameter about }-inch from one end, and a hole centrally 
through that end to take a cheese-head 2 B.A. locking screw. 
Turn down the rod about 2 inches or so at the other end to fit 
tightly inside ordinary }-inch brass gas piping. The whole 




















thing then looks as in Fig. 14. 
Fig. 14 


The silver steel rod fits through the }-inch hole and is locked 
by means of the 2 B.A. screw. The construction here recom- 
mended permits the height of the arm to be adjusted above 
the turntable, and at the same time there is an adjustment 
for length by the distance which the gas piping is pushed on 
the solid brass rod. 

The gas piping should be about 6 inches long. At the other 
end a piece of brass channel or a strip of t-inch brass, bent 
into the form of a U, is soldered to the piping as shown in 
Fig. 15, a }-inch hole being cut in the U to take the piping. 
The arms of the U are drilled and tapped to take conical 
pivots made from 2 B.A. steel screws and fitted with lock-nuts 
as shown. This forms the horizontal bearing. The distance 
between the back of the U and these pivots should be about 
#-inch, and the distance internally between the arms of the U 
should also be 3-inch. 
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Fie. 15. 


Now get a piece of brass j-inch square and 1} inches long. 
Drill and countersink two conical recesses in opposite faces 
about §-inch from one end. ‘Turn down the bar at the other 
end for a distance of about 23-inch so that the external diameter 
is just sufficient to make a tight push fit inside an L-bend 
of the type shown in Fig 16. These bends can be obtained at 
many gramophone repair shops; Mr. Collier had a number of 
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them in stock the last time 1 was in his shop in Little St. 
Andrew Street. | myself used a bend from an old Seymour 
tone-arm. 


























Kia. 16R. 

In order to reduce weight it is well to drill out the turned 
part of the bar almost, but not quite, down to the conical 
recesses as shown dotted in Fig. 16. 











Fie Le 


The parts are now ready for assembly. Fit them up as 
shown in Fig 17, down the back bracket to the base- 
board and put a pick-up on the L-bend Set the length 
between the back bearing and the needle point to that shown 


in Table L on page 74 for the particular distance that vou are 


screw 


using between back-bearing and turntable spindle; or alterna- 
tively, make the needle poiut overlap the centre of the spindle 
by the distance indicated in the table. Thus if the distance be- 
tween back-bearing and spindle is 10 inches, the length between 
back-bearing and needle point must be 10°6 inches and the over- 
lap be 06-inch. Now measure the error of alignment with a 
Wilson Protractor. You will find that the error is fairly 
substantial but that it is nearly the same at all points of a 
12-inch record. Note the greatest and least values of the 
error and find the value half way between them. For the 


NOVICE 

HERE is so much important technical matter this mouth 

that the usual ** Novice Corner,” conducted by F Sharp, has 

beenheldover. However, if one may judge by sales, there 

are still a great many readers of THE GRAMOPHONE who have 

not yet seen a copy of the book ** Novice Corner” (1s. 2d., post 

free, from the London Office) and since this is for every reader 

a store-house of information, most of which is not obtainable 

elsewhere, it is a book which ought to be displayed on the 
counter of every gramophone dealer. 
Here are two notes to go on with: 


Surface Noise and Whistle. 

Does your sound-box whistle on some motes 7 
to accentuate surface noise ? Here is a tip which is amazingly 
effective sometimes. Get a piece of Plasticene about the size 
of a pea and place it on the head of the needle screw, that is, 
the screw with which you tighten the needle in its socket. 
That is all. You need not press it on very heavily. In fact. 
you can put it on and off whilst the record is being plaved and 
listen how the extraneous noises disappear and appear again. 

I was given a sample of a new steel needle the other day. 
It was of the loud tone variety, but was rather shorter and had 
more taper at the pointed end. The volume was about the 
same as with an ordinary loud steel needle, but the surface 
noise was subdued. I can’t give you any details of these 
needles at present because they are not yet on the market ; 


Does it seem 
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sake of illustration, suppose that these errors turn out to be 
12 degrees and 16 degrees and the mean 14 degrees. 

Remove the gas piping from the back fitting, and take off 
the pick-up. Put the piping between lead jaws in a vice, 
take hold of the U-piece and bend the piping through about 


l4 degrees. The shape will then be as shown in Fig. 18. 











Fie. 18. 


Remount the arm aud re-test the aligument. You will probably 
find that you have bent the piping too much or too little. 
If so, take it down again and correct it. Do not be content 
until you the error of alignment to less than 
2 degrees at every point across a 12-inch record. It can be 
done and it is worth doing. 

By making a special fork fitting between the U-piece and 
the gas piping it is possible to make the U-piece adjustable 
in direction and so avoid the necessity of bending the piping. 
This makes a neater job and has the additional advantage 
that the arm can be easily adjusted to give the best possible 
alignment with any — pick-up. Tie method of doing 
this will be clear to any one of a mechanical turn of mind. 
lor the others | have arranged with Messrs. Amplifiers Ltd. 
to place on the market a carrying-arm based on the general 
design here described but embodying a number of refinements 


have got 


which their experience in the manufacture of scientific 
instruments has suggested. 
One word of warning before I close. It is of the utmost 


importance that the U-piece should be stiff and fairly massive. 
Any ‘‘give’’ in the horizontal pivots and any flexibility in 
the L-bend is fatal. 

P. Witson. 


CORNER 


and of course, it may be, indeed it is likely, that part of the 
effect was due to the sound-box [ happened to be using at the 


moment. For don't forget that the needle is really part of the 


sound-box ; a needle which suits one sound-box may not 
suit others, 
Bumping Motors. 

A reader writes that his motor started bumping a short 


time ago. The reason, of course, was that the grease in the 
spring barrels needed renewing. His dealer put in fresh grease, but 
apparently does not seem to have removed the noise. More- 
over, the motor still pulls unevenly ; loud passages slow it 
down and the pitch flattens. It looks very much as though the 
dealer did not do his job properly. When new grease is put 
in a motor, the springs should be taken out. cleaned with 
parafiin or petrol, thoroughly dried again, replaced in the 
barrels and then packed with good grease. It is no use putting 
new grease on top of the old. The bumping is caused by the 
folds of the springs sticking together and once motor grease 
has gone sticky it soon gets worse and contaminates any new 
grease that is put in. There are some motor greases on the 
market, put up in cheap tubes, which are perished before you 
buy them. A good motor grease should look liquid, but when 
you take some up on the end of a screwdriver it should stay 
there and not fall off. Grease which looks lumpy or gritty 
should be avoided. 
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LOUD-SPEAKERS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


URING the past few months we have been going about 

listening to a large number of loud-speakers of various 

types. Some we have tested thoroughly for ourselves 
under our own conditions; others we have passed by without 
further ado. None of the small horn loud-speakers has 
appealed to us as worthy of serious attention; a good modern 
gramophone can outclass them all both in frequency range and 
in the ability to deal with records of a number of performers. 
This latter is an important consideration which has been 
almost ignored of late. A gramophone or loud-speaker may 
give a reasonably faithful reproduction of a solo violin or of 
single singer accompanied on the piano, but may utterly fail 
to reproduce more than four or five instruments or 
with clear definition and clearness of detail. Many of them 
give a non-linear they will introduce ‘harmonics 
without compunction and will, in this way, make a coarse blur 
of massed instruments. This fault is very apparent, too, in 
many of the reed-driven cones we have tried; even the standard 
Celestion, which in many ways has been at the top of its class 
for a long time, is not free from suspicion in this particular 
respect. For all-round cleanness and clarity we have found 
that the Magnavox balanced armature speaker fitted with 
a small baffle is about the best value that is obtainable at 
present in ordinary cones. It only costs €3 2s. Gd. and gives 
a reproduction which is at once pleasing and free from most 
of the common faults. It will not stand a lot of power, and 
if too big a baffle is fitted, there is a low-pitched resonance 
which comes into prominence. But with a baffle not more 
than about 2 feet square, if the power is kept down within 
reasonable limits so that the reproduction seems to come 
more from a distance, the results can be very realistic. In 
these conditions, we know of no ordinary cone loud-speaker 
to beat it. We have heard reports of a new reed-driven speaker 
which is said to have a frequency response and a power 
handling capacity equal to the best moving-coil speakers, but 
particulars are not available for publication vet. 

In our article last April, we expressed the opinion that thre 
immediate future of electrical reproduction lay between loud- 
speakers of the moving-coil type and those with really large 
exponential horus. For onr own experiments we have made 
exponental horns 5, 8, 10, and 12 feet long, and have heard 
the reproduction from even larger horns capable of transmitting 
notes. down to 60 cycles. Hach increase of size, of course, has 
brought in more bass and with it a naturalness and breadth 
of tone which is most impressive. Horns more than about 
10 feet long, however, become more and more difficult to drive 
mechanically. For these monsters an electrical system with 
a fairly powerful amplifier is essential, and there is no 1eally 
suitable loud-speaker unit available commercially; the best 
is still the Brown U/GA and that seems to lose some of its 
virtues when coupled to really large horns. What one would 
like to use is a moving-coil drive of the type used in the 
** Movietone,” in which it is claimed that an efficiency of 
acoustic output to electrical input of over 30 per cent. has 
been obtained commercially and of 50 per cent. in the labora- 
tory models. But so far as we know none of these are sold 
independently in this country. 

Kven when we have got these monster horn speakers giving 
power, however, the question aiways 
remains: where is an ordinary person to put them? To 
fold them up into a cabinet without impairing many of their 
good qualities is a very difficult task. It can be done, es the 
H.M.V. re-entrant horn shows, but the task of folding and 
testing out the effect of each fold and compensating for it 


singers 


response ; 


is not one to be lightly undertaken even by an expert, much 
less by the ordinary amateur. There are possib‘lities for the 
future in this type of speaker, but these are possibilities 
which must be developed by big firms with ample facilities 
for testing snd research. 

Yor the ordinary man of moderate means who is willing to 
take a little trouble to get good reproduction, the moving- 
coil speaker has no serious rival. Its increasing popularity 
since the Panatrope, with its Rice-Kellogg speaker, was intro- 
duced two years ago, has been largely due to the steady 
advocacy of the Wireless World. We are glad to take this 
opportunity of acknowledging our own indebtedness to many 
of the articles that have appeared in that journal as well as 
our gratitude for its insistence upon the requirements of 
high quality reproduction. So long as the present dise recording 
continues, gramophone repreduction, whether ‘mechanical or 
electrical, can never hope to equal the high quality which is 
obtainable from broadcasting at its best—that is from the 
point of view of faithfulness to the original sounds. The big 
advantage which the gramophone will always have is that one 
can always choose one’s records of a picked performance by 
the world’s greatest artists. Whilst, therefore, broadcasting 
may excel gramophone reproduction in technical excellence, 
it cannot, as a rule, achieve anything like the same standard 
in artistic value. And the sad thing is that as a rule the 
technical excellence is not there either. The Wireless Werld’s 
campaign for high quality is thus all the more important. 

Our experience of the past two years has left us in no 
doubt that for electrical reproduction of the best qualty, 
whether from broadcasting or from records, a relatively ex- 
pensive amplifier, operated from the electric light mains, and 
a good moving-coil speaker are at present quite essential. 
We have probably been more critical than most people of the 
reproduction with moving-coil speakers. We recogaised from 
the first that they held out more promise for the future of 
sound reproduction than any other type. But only too often 
we have found that the powerful bass which many of them 
give is muddy and unreal, whilst the response in the treble 
has been sadly deficient. For a long time we found with the 
models on the market that efficiency was low and the quality 
of the reproduction could be vastly improved by running them 
in conjunction with a large horn loud-speaker, which, though 
not reproducing such a deep hass, did do greater justice to 
the upper register. We learned, too, that some of the moving- 
coil speakers, advertised in glowing terms and sold with all 
the reflected glory which the better models bestowed upon 
them, were of bad design and even worse construction. In 
order to reduce prices the wiring in the field magnet was 
skimped and inferior material was used for the magnet itself. 
Even now the moving-coil market is full of traps for the 
unwary. 

We have not the space here, even if we had the time or the 
opportunity, to give a critical review of all the moving- 
coil loud-speakers on the market. Their number is legion and 
with all the good-will in the world we have only heen able to 
test a relatively small number of them thoroughly. To use 
each one in the best possible conditions to do it full justice 
is not a thing which can be done in a short time. In the 
circumstances we have decided to confine ourselves here to 
two models which we can thoroughly recommend as_ being 
reliable in every way. Each has its own particular virtues, 
and though each costs more than many moving-coil speakers, 
we have no doubt that both are cheaper in the true sense 








Electro-Acoustic Moving Coil Speaker, Model A, price £7. 
This model which was sent to us by Electro-Acoustic Products 
of Cardiff, has the most massive magnet pot of any moving- 
coil speaker we have seen on the market. It weighs about 
50 Ibs. and is made of cast steel of good quality, the centre 
pole being of special material. The field winding is liberal 
so that there is no danger of burning out or even of over- 
heating and so distorting the shape of the high resistance 
coil with which the speaker is fitted. The current consuniption 
is large compared with that of many other speakers of similar 
type, being 18 amps at 6 volts. But this large consumption 
appears to us to be completely justified in the results obtained. 
The makers claim that used in proper conditions che efficiency 
is comparable with that of horn loud-speaker on the 
market. This claim we can completely endorse. We are pre- 
pared to go even further. We have compared it with the 
most efficient horn Joud-speaker on the market we know and this 
moving-coil speaker is demonstrably more efficient than that, 
especially when the increased response in the bass is taken into 
account. This is the first striking feature of this model, and it 
is a very important feature since it means that for a given 
volume of sound there is less risk of overloading. the electric 
amplifier. It also means that the delicate music 
are just as effectively handled as the vigorous ones. The 
other striking feature it its large range. It not only re- 
produces as deep a bass as other speakers; it is as 


any 


passages in 


clean, 


clear and true to timbre in violins, oboes, and cor anglais 


as in double-basses, bassoons, and tubas, whilst the natural- 
ness and living quality of the human voice is something 
to be marvelled at. This is all the more remarkable since 
the cone is 9 inches in diameter. But it is made of a 
very stiff ‘‘leatheroil ’ paper and is so mounted with 
rubber at the edge and a special looped string device 


(patented) at the back that the diaphragm is quite free; one 
can move it over a considerable distance with a light puff, 
and by keeping the puffs in time with the motion the period 
of oscillation of the cone as a whole can be shown to be 
below audibility limits. The whole motion is in fact pendu- 
lous rather than elastic. This method of mounting seems to 
be extraordinarily sensitive; the cone moves as a whole and 
does not split up into diaphragm action so readily as when 
the control is elastic. This probably accounts for the excellent 
response to high notes as well as for the delicacy of the quieter 


passages, But of course it also means that the sneaker will 
not stand rough handling. Even a light draught in a reom 
will vibrate the cone; the effect will not he andible but. it 


will cause the mounting to need adjustment regularly, and 
adjusting screws are provided for this purpose. 
We are informed that two other models of 
are available: a junior model B at the same price (£7), 
which has a field current consumption of “44 amps at 6 volts 
and is presumably less efficient, and a senior model C (£8 10s.), 
where the consumption is *27 amps at 220 volts and the effici- 
ency, judging from the strength of the field. should be even 


this speaker 


greater than in model A. 


The Cromwell Moving-Coil Speaker. 

We had heard several models of this speaker before we 
obtained a kit of parts from the Cromwell Engineering Com- 
pany to test its virtues at our leisure. As in rhe case of the 
Klectro-Acoustic speaker, the two features that appealed to 
us were the high efficiency and the long frequency range. 
Here too the reproduction is clear and true with none of that 
coarseness which one so commonly finds in inferior noving- 
coil speakers. In the method of achieving these results, how- 
ever, the two speakers are quite different. 

The Cromwell is a low-resistance model and therefore needs 
a step-down transformer in the output stage of the amplifier. 
The moving-coil is quite light and has only 11:5 ohms resist- 
ance; the diaphragm too is only about 6 inches diameter. It 
is mounted on soft leather at its ‘“‘ free-edge ’’ and the centring 
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is effected by means of a paper “ spider.’? This method has 
two advantages: the gap in the magnet pot can be reduced 
(here it is only about 1-16 inch), thereby increasing the strength 
of the effective magnetic field, and the coil stays in accurate 
adjustment for a long time. Its disadvantages are that the 
diaphragm itself is not so free and the mounting usually has 
a natural period somewhere in the neighbourhood of 60 cycles. 

Every part of this’speaker is well made. The magnet pot 
is of drawn steel tube (a very desirable feature since the 
magnetic saturation point is relatively high) and the field 
winding is quite liberal. It is tested up to 1,500 volts and will 
take as much as 30 watts without overheating. The 6-volt model 
which we tested had a field current consumption of only 
0-6 amps., so that the field excitation can readily be obtained 
from a 6 volt trickle-charger of the copper oxide type. Bearing 
this low consumption in mind, the efficiency is eminently satisfac- 
tory. The price of a kit of parts for this model is £5 7s 6d., the 
coil and paper for diaphragm being supplied for 8s. Gd. extra 
A 12 volt model consuming 0°49 amps. is available at the same 
price and other models to run off 50 volt, 100 volt, or 200 volt 
D.C. supplies can also be had at a few shillings higher cost. 
There is also a model with a 1,000 ohms field coil which can be 
used as the choke (175 henries) in smoothing rectified A.C., 
for the H.T. mains unit. 

This speaker has become our standard for low-resistance 
moving-coil speakers. It is not so sensitive to weak signals 
as the Electro-Acoustic model which is our high-resistance 
standard, and as a result, the contrast between loud and soft 
passages is not quite so marked—that is, at the general volume 
level which we prefer to have in a smallish living room. As 
soon as the volume level is with, of course, a 
corresponding increase in the power-handling capacity of the 
amplifier, the extra stability of the mounting begins to tell 
in the reproduction as well as in convenience. 


increased, 





-L New Soundbox 

The Editor refers elsewhere to the Arcadia Electric sound-box 
which has also been submitted to Our Expert Committee. 
“Its gunmetal and finish gives it a very attractive 
appearance: the diaphragm is of corrugated aluminium 
coated with some black protective lacquer: the stylus-bar 
is mounted on end pivots and is attached to the diaphragm 
by the usual screw connection. The tone of the box (which 
costs one guinea) is of that rich, almost fruity, character which 
seems to be in general favour at present. The volume is 
certainly as big as that of any of the standard sound-boxes 
known to us, and at a first hearing it seems to be bigger, though 
this is possibly due to the quality of the tone rather than to 
actual loudness. No test of its durability,” adds the Expert 
Committee in its report, ‘which we have always considered 
to be the doubtful point in diaphragms and stylus-bars mounted 
as in this box, has yet been possible ; but since the Arcadia 
Electric can be obtained on approval, readers can test this for 
It should be added that the box is cut for steel 


gold 


themselves. 
needles only.” 


A New Diaphragm 

The Expert) Committee, whose conservatism as 
diaphragms is well known to our readers, report very favourably 
ona new composite diaphragm called the * P.D.V.,” and made 
by Mr. KE. W. Ashwell, 76, Longwestgate, Scarborough. It is 
available in all sizes. That which was sent for test was of 
2in. diameter in a Magnet sound-box, and gives a clean tone 
without tubbiness and without the shrillness sometimes found 
in boxes with mica diaphragms. 


regards 
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GRAMO-ELECTRIC AMPLIFIER No. 2 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


INTRODUCTION. 
Te first design for this amplifier was drawn up some 


eight or nine months ago. In the interim the design 

has been tested in various shapes and forms and has 
undergone one or two minor changes, particularly as regards 
valves and lay-out. The general idea, however, has remained 
substantially unaltered. This No. 2 Amplifier combines a 
low-frequency amplifier for gramophone reproduction with a 
complete radio set. The radio set comprises one screened 
valve stage of H.F. amplification, an anode-bend detector 
and one L.F. stage coupled push-pull to the output stage. For 
gramophone reproduction the anode-bend detector is converted 
into a L.F. amplifier. For radio reception this is all that an 
ordinary person with a taste for music and a distaste of noises 
requires. The set will receive the local station (in our case, 
London), Daventry 5GB, and Daventry 5XX with first-class 
quality, much better indeed in a technical sense than that of 
any gramophone that has yet been invented. In suitable 
conditions it will also receive a number of continental stations 
at full loud-speaker volume, but anyone who wishes to preserve 
his sanity had better leave distant stations severely alone. 
The reception from them is not of specially good quality at 
the best of times and except on rare occasions it is accompanied 
by atmospherics’ and ‘‘ mush” which would drive a musical 
person crazy. For the English stations the amplification will 
be found to be more than adequate and as a rule the volume 
control will have to be set very low. 

For gramophone work, however, the position is different. 
The best pick-ups now give the least output and if they are 
adjusted to give the best quality, and particularly if fibre 
needles are used, the voltage applied to the grid of the first 
valve is much smaller than that for radio. We have reason to 
believe that the better pick-ups which will be produced in the 
near future will have even less output than those now available ; 
for one thing, the magnetic gap between the pole-pieces will 
have to be increased if non-linear distortion is to be avoided. 
For gramophone work, then, much greater amplification in 
the L.F. part of the amplifier will be required than for radio. 
Even when the detector valve was converted into an L.F. 
amplifier we found the amplification hardly sufficient for some 
records and some pick-ups. Two courses were open: either 
to increase the number of L.F. stages or to increase the 
amplification per stage. The former would normally have been 
the more straightforward and satisfactory procedure, though 
when L.F. stages are increased in number the danger of L.F. 
oscillation has always to be borne in mind. Increasing the 
amplification per stage usually impairs the response to high 
notes and anyone who has followed our articles from time to 
time will remember that loss of high notes is to our way of 
thinking perhaps the worst form of distortion. 

At this stage we bethought us of the new Cosmos A.C. 
valves. The published characteristics of these valves are 
quite remarkable. The Green Spot. valves, in which we were 
more particularly interested, have an amplification of 35 and 
an impedance of only 14,000 ohms. The relatively low 
impedance meant that we could use these valves with either 
resistance or transformer coupling without much danger of 
high-note loss. We accordingly modified the amplifier to suit 
these valves and the results exceeded our most sanguine 
hopes. Not only was there no high-note loss; the clarity, 
definition and correctness of timbre was greatly improved. 
We have had these valves in constant use now for some two 


months and for L.F. amplification we give them full marks 
The Cosmos A.C. Red Spot (Power) valves are even more 
remarkable in some ways. But they will not stand such a 
large grid swing and in our last stage we want a fairly big grid 
swing. We understand that a modified Red Spot with a 
larger grid swing and a smaller impedance and amplification 
factor will be produced soon, and when we have had an oppor- 
tunity of testing it we will report further. In this stage, 
however, one can use raw A.C. on the filaments of a number of 
valves, e.g., B.T.-H. B.12, Mullard D.F.A.7, and Osram 
L.S.5a. At the moment we have on test some new Mullard 
D.F.A.9 valves as well as the new Osram P.625. Both promise 
exceedingly well. We will say more about these later. 

The first model of this No. 2 Amplifier, then, is an all A.C. 
model and is intended to be operated entirely from the mains. 
Another version for use with D.C. mains will be published 
later. The filament current is supplied from a transformer 
made specially for us by the Cromwell Engineering Company. 
The H.F. supply is obtained from a special mains unit made up 
from designs suggested by Ferranti, Ltd. It employs one of the 
new Westinghouse copper oxide rectifiers giving an output of 
100 m.a. at 200 volts, and the general design is such that low- 
frequency oscillation due to back-coupling through the mains 
unit is entirely obviated. It is not a cheap mains unit, but it is 
a perfectly safe one ; indeed, it is one of the few mains units 
we have ever come across with which the quality of the repro- 
duction is indistinguishable from that obtainable when first- 
class H.T. accumulators are used. For it must not be forgotten 
that even when the back-coupling through the mains unit is 
insufficient to set the amplifier into L.F. oscillation—‘‘ motor 
boating,” as it is called—it may be sufficient to impair the 
general quality of the reproduction very seriously. The first 
cost with a mains unit of the kind we recommend is the last 
cost. We should add that in a few months’ time complete 
units of this kind will be marketed by Messrs. Ferranti, Ltd. 
The whole amplifier, including radio set and mains unit, has 
been accommodated in a gramophone console model cabinet 
supplied by Dulcetto-Polyphon, Ltd. The amplifier is 
arranged at one side of thecabinet under the lid. At the other 
side there is a Ragonot electric gramophone motor and a 
Meltrope pick-up arm. In one of the cupboards usually used 
for record storage the H.T. mains unit is placed, whilst the other 
cupboard accommodates the filament transformer, etc. The 
loud-speaker, which is of the moving coil variety, is not placed 
in the cabinet. It is much better disposed elsewhere ; of 
this we will say more later. 


THE L.F. AMPLIFIER. 


In the first instance we propose to describe the L.F. part 
of the amplifier separately leaving the screened valve stage 
for separate description later on. The new Osram A.C. 
screened valve (S point 8) has only just become available, and 
we wish to experiment further with it before recommending a 
definite lay-out. 

The circuit diagram for the L.F. part of the amplifier is 
as shown in Fig. 1. It begins with a switch for connecting 
either a pick-up or the lead from the H.F. stage to the grid 
of the valve V,. This valve, a Cosmos A.C./G, is resistance 
coupled to V,, another Cosmos A.C./G, which is coupled by a 
push-pull transformer T, to the power valves V, and V,. 
For this push-pull stage we have used Ferranti and R.I. 
Varley transformers with success. 
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Fig. 1. CIRCUIT DIAGRAM, L.F. AMPLIFIER. 


R,, R,: Anode Feed Resistances (see text); C,, C,, C,: 2 mfd.; R,: 
C,: 0°1 mfd. (mica); C,: 0°0001 m.f.d. (mica); 


R,: 500,000 ohms (Potentiometer) ; 


100,000 ohms; 
H.F.C.: 


High Frequency Choke; T,, T,: Push-pull Input and Output Transformers (see text) ; T,: Special 
Mains Transformer (see text); M,: Milliammeter (1 or 2 m.a.); M,, Milliammeter (150 m.a.). 


One or two points should be noticed about this circuit 
diagram at this stage. Anode feed resistances R, and R, 
and condensers C,, C,, C; have been shown in case any one 
wishes to use H.T. accumulators. These are a valuable 
preventive of L.F. oscillation. If the mains unit described 
later is used these components can be omitted. Corresponding 
components are incorporated in the mains unit itself. A 


Ferranti milliameter M, reading to 1 m.a. has been inserted. 


in the H.T. lead to valve V, with a short circuiting switch. 
When the amplifier is used for radio, V, being the anode bend 
detector, the switch is left open. Grid bias to V, is then 
adjusted so that when no signal is coming through the meter 
reads about 0°2 m.a. When a signal is tuned in the reading 
should go up to about 0.5 m.a., not more. In these conditions 
the anode-bend detector is working in its most sensitive 
condition and the quality of the reception is much improved. 
There are a number of other advantages of using a meter in 
this position, such as tuning-in a station on its carrier-wave 
alone before the announcer begins to speak, finding the best 
setting for the tuning condensers, determining whether faults 
in reproduction are due to over-modulation of the transmitter. 
These will be discussed in connection with the H.F. portion 
of the amplifier. For gramophone work, where valve V, 
is used as an amplifier, the meter must be short-circuited, 
since in those conditions the valve passes more than 1 m.a. 
of current and the meter would blow its fuse if left in circuit. 


The meter M, is a milliammeter reading up to 150 m.a. to 
indicate whether the output stage is being overloaded. Once 
the proper value of grid bias for V, and V, has been determined 
much of its value disappears ; one soon gets used to detecting 
overloading by ear and to adjusting volume so that no over- 
loading takes place. If one of the two meters is to be omitted 
it is probably better to omit M, rather than M,, which gives 
information as to the setting for best quality which cannot be 
obtained in any other simple way. 


(To be continued.) 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


Spreading the Net 

The Editor of The Phonograph (August number, p. 391) 
makes some interesting comments upon the claim that ‘‘ records 
given international release had an immense sale in England 
and a very small one in this country (America).’”’ He urges 
that the figures were misleading, because a great number of 
records were exported from England, and quotes the advertise- 
ment pages of ‘HE GRAMOPHONE as evidence of ‘‘ not less than 
eight English firms who specialize in exportation.’’ He argues 
that ‘‘ the British public got full credit for absorbing all the 
records sold there, as there was no way of knowing what 
percentage actually went to foreign buyers. And, consequently, 
when the most desirable British works were re-pressed later 
by the American Companies, the leading enthusiasts had long 
since been supplied directly and obviously would not duplicate 
their purchases.’’ The upshot of Mr. Axel Johnson’s comments 
is that ‘‘ it is becoming more and more 
evident that the centre of both production 


Disused Needles 


The philanthropic tables are prettily turned upon the public 
by the Church Lads’ Brigade, which is prepared to accept any 
number of old razor blades and old gramophone needles sent 
to the Chaplain-General and Secretary, Aldwych House, 
Catherine Street, London, W.C.2. This is a real kindness to 
harassed shavers and steelites, and it only remains for the 
P.M.G. to waive the cost of postage. 


Satisfied 

It is by no means certain that a new sound-box will improve 
an old gramophone, but sometimes it does the trick. Listen to 
this: ‘‘ Thank you very much for your advice re sound-box 
for my gramophone. I received a sound-box to-day and 
after trying it on the records that my own sound-box couldn’t 
manage, I found that it improved them out of all knowledge, 
particularly the Symphony Orchestras. I 
am now getting what I expect is the true 








and absorption is moving steadily west- 
ward.’’ This is a conclusion with which 
those of us who have watched gramophone 
matters in recent years will be inclined 
to agree, but not without reservations; 
and what is particularly interesting to us 
is the evidence which Mr. Johnson pro- 
duces of the vast export trade done by 
our British firms. Messrs. Alfred Imhof, 
for instance (and surely a leading in- 
stance!), claim that in the whole world 
there are only seven countries in which 
they have not got clients. This is probably 
exceptional, but it is staggering news for 
anyone who is familiar with the simplex 
munditiis appearance of the little shop in 
New Oxford Street. 





Eugene Goossens 

His holiday at Baden-Baden did 
Goossens a world of good, as may be seen 
from the snapshot of him on the Aqui- 
tania starting for America and fresh 
triumphs at the MHollywood Bowl. 











André Mangeot went to see him off and to 
remind him of his promise to write a 
string octet for the International String 
Quartet to play with the Poltronieri String Quartet in their 
combined Italian tour this autumn. The I.S.Q., by the way, 
will be playing all the Mozart Quartets in a series of recitals 
at the Molian Hall in October. 


Sargent on ‘Parade 

The Kingsway Hall was quite full (seats were free) on 
August 9th, when Dr. Malcolm Sargent expounded and Mr. 
Harold Samuel played the ten test pieces of the Daily Express 
National Piano Playing Contest; and the B.B.C. had half 
an hour of it. The audience consisted mainly of competitors 
who applauded Mr. Samuel loudly; but whether he and 
Dr. Sargent (who was so facetious that one girl, Grade A, 
guffawed loudly and then hid her face for ten minutes) stimu- 
lated or dismayed them, remains to be seen. At any rate the 
Daily Express is to be congratulated on a thoroughly sensible 
and well-organized affair with which it is not surprising to 
find Columbia associated. There was no indication on the 
programmes at the Kingsway Hall of the important fact that 
all the test-pieces are obtainable on Columbia records played 
and expounded by William Murdoch. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS and 
ANDRE MANGEOT 


representation of them. I wouldn't have 
believed it possible that there could be 
such a change.”’ 


Foyle’s 

Every month we get what probably 
thousands of our readers also get, Foyle’s 
catalogue of second-hand records for sale, 
four or five foolscap pages closely typed 
on both sides. The records listed are 
nearly all important—many of them are 
unobtainable in the ordinary way—and 
the prices are reasonable. The fact that 
Messrs. Foyle’s are enlarging tieir pre- 
mises in Charing Cross Road shows that 
good business is being done aud that the 
second-hand record market is supported 
by the public. The time will come when 
rare records will have an eahanced market 
value, as we ourselves know trom the ex- 
perience of the National Gramophonic 
Society, whose earlier issues are a!most 
unobtainable, however inuch American col- 
lectors may be willing to pay tor them. 
But at present all the records listed by 
Foyle’s are at a lower price than the 
original. 








‘Remainders 


And why should not old stocks of interesting records be 
remaindered at a reduced price? One can imagine an enter- 
prising dealer—with the same sort of facilities for distribution 
as Foyle’s—looking through the annual list of proposed ‘‘ cut- 
outs ’’ of one of the Recording Companies and offering to place 
an order for a large quantity of this or that record provided 
that he was allowed to sell at his own price when the record 
had been withdrawn from the catalogue. This would injure 
no one and would be a great benefit to the collector and con- 
noisseur in years to come. A good instance of this would be 
the Gerhardt records in the old Vocalion catalogue, the demand 
for which is still considerable. 


eAlbums 


Another mild grievance about which we often hear is that 
the potential buyer of one of the album series—anything from 
five to fifteen records—is discouraged by the difficulty of hear- 
ing the records before deciding to risk the considerable cost 
of them. If dealers had a demonstration album to lend on 
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approval to reliable clients, sales would certainly be increased ; 
but the whole question of ‘‘ demonstration records’’ and 
‘records on approval” is vexed, and it is not every dealer 
that is in a position to make good use of any liberal policy 
of this sort initiated by a Recording Company. In fact the 
dealer who is probably already buys an album set for demon- 
stration purposes and finds the outlay well justified by results. 


Linking up 

The provincial dealer’s idea of linking up his gramophone 
record sales with local events is, as a general rule, not im- 
pressive, though oddly enough he has taken kindly to the 
propaganda of the Daily Express Piano Playing Contest and 
the sheet music and Murdoch records that go with it. A cor- 
respondent in a crowded seaside resort with a normal popula- 
tion of over 12,000 points out that though Emilio Colombo 
(Electron), Albert Sammons (Columbia), and Gerald Moore 
(H.M.V.), and Jack Hylton’s Band (H.M.V.) were giving 
concerts during his holiday he could find no sort of display of 
their records in the gramophone dealers’ windows, and his 
impression is that they did not even advertise in the concert 
programmes where the records could be bought. 


Good Service 

It is idle to find fault with 
the apathy of the bad dealer, 
familiar as it is to everyone who “ 
reads this page; or rather it would 
be idle to do so, if that apathy 
were not directly encouraged by 
the public. But there are good 
dealers, with full stocks and in- 
telligent salesmen, and it is the 
bounden duty of every reader of 
this magazine to support the gcod 
dealer and to remonstrate with 
the bad dealer. The (on the 
whole) magnificent service offered 
to the public by the manufacturers 
is being strangled, desiccated, 
frittered away, because the channels are in so many places not 
kept clear; and no mixture of metaphors can obscure this fact. 

All honour to those firms which, with no small labour and 
expense, keep those channels clear-running, as in a hill village, 
with a pleasant jingle of profits by the roadside of life. 


to your paper. 


| supply. 


eAntique Musical Instruments 

One of the great attractions of the very attractive Exhibi- 
tion of Antiques and Works of Arts at Olympia, organised by 
the Daily Telegraph, was the collection of antique musical 
instruments shown by Messrs. Rushworth and Dreaper, of 
Liverpool; the famous ‘ bottle organ ’’ (1798), and the grand 
pianoforte (1810) on which Beethoven played, were the centres 
of interest. Lucky Liverpuddlians, as a correspondent wrote 
last month on another subject. 


eArnold Bax 


The Secretary of the N.G.S. thinks that the following quota- 
tion from a letter received from a member in Tampico may 
reassure people who get their knowledge of Mexico from our 
newspapers: ‘‘I recently imported from New York the Bax 
Oboe Quintet and Moy Mell. This was the first music of Arnold 
Bax I ever heard and it surely turned out a revelation to me. 
I fell in love with both at the very first hearing, especially with 
Moy Mell, which I think is a fine musical rendering of the 
feelings conveyed by the reading of Yeats, and, more than 
Yeats, of Fiona Macleod, with which I am especially familiar. 
Moy Mell suggests the fairy lands of Celtic folk-lore to an 
almost miraculous extent. So, for God’s sake, give us the other 
Bax works of similar nature.’’ 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


. ... I feel that I cannot close without again 
trying to express to you the enormous debt I owe 
Before I knew of it I bought 
records anyhow, never dreamed of using a score; 
in fact, never took my gramophone seriously at 
all. But now, thanks entirely to your paper, my 
gramophone has given me many of the happiest 
hours of my life, and the best of it is that one 
can go on and on without ever exhausting the 
I can never thank you enough.” 
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American Enthusiasts 

The letter quoted above is evidently from the same votary 
of Bax as is quoted at length by Mr. Peter Hugh Reed in a 
two column review of N.G.S. records in Musical America for 
July 14th. Mr. Reed is one of the foremost champions of the 
Society in U.S.A. 

From Chicago comes the third number of The Aesthete with 
a friendly letter from its editor, Mr. Henry Francis Parks, 
who contributes an article called ‘‘ The Jazzology of Organ 
Playing.’’ There is a page devoted to ‘‘ Needle Tracks,’’ with 
a review of Ravel’s La Valse, of which there are ‘‘ two superb 
sets of recordings ’’—one by Albert Coates and the Symphony 
Orchestra, the other by Philippe Gaubert and the Paris Con- 
seryatoire Orchestra. Oh Columbia! Oh H.M.V.! 

And while on the subject of missing treasure, where is the 
much-lauded record of Ramona sung by the adorable Dolores 
del Rio herself for Victor? 


The Italian Marionettes 

Mariani’s Marionettes (and especially Bil-Bal-Bul) are in 
full swing at the New Scala Theatre, and from the first night, 
August 20th, the success of the 
seven weeks’ season has never been 
in doubt. The potted version of 
The Geisha is full of dainty mem- 
ories as well as of its own fantas- 
tic humour; Marenco’s Excelsior 
Ballet is a supreme example of 
what can be done with marion- 
ettes, and as for the Vaudeville 
part of the programme, it pro- 
duces a sort of enchanted 
apoplexy. 


The Dumky Trio 
It should be noted that the three 
SA. &. Brunswick records of Dvorak’s 
aes ‘*Dumky ” Trio, played by the 
Budapest Trio, are generously 
enclosed in an album with a descriptive and analytical note 
by one of our reviewers. This is just how this sort of work 

should be treated, and a credit to Brunswick. 


Concert Hall or Studio ? 


The controversy about the respective merits of concert hall 
and studio recordings started by Mr. H. Gibson Warwick 
in the June number, to whom “ K.K.”’ and Mr. P. Wilson 
replied in the July number, has flagged except for a very long 
letter from Mr. Warwick, ending thus: ‘I take it this letter 
is extremely unlikely to be published, and the ignominious 
fate which was accorded its four predecessors has naturally 
given me furiously to think. If any other correspondents have 
had the temerity to express views corresponding with mine, 
I should be glad of at least their addresses ?’’ For pity’s 
sake, will someone take up the cudgels: for Mr. Warwick ? 


‘Dominion Records 


Next month will see the first bulletin of Dominion Records. 
The factories are at Luton, the offices and recording studio 
at 55-57, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1, and the 
slogan ‘‘ Two records for half-a-crown.”’ 

Our wise contemporary the Talking Machine News ends an 
editorial article on ‘‘ More New Companies” with these 
words: ‘*‘ There may be room for all these new companise, 
and we sincerely trust that there is, but we cannot think 
that many more will be able to enter the field without unduly 
congesting it.” 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


(with which is incorporated Notes and Queries) 
Conducted by PICCOLO 


(445) Last month (p. 125) Mischa Léon was missing. 
J.W.C. (London) has found him. This artist’s English Pathé 
(not Actuelle) records of the Indian Love Lyrics were issued 
round about 1920,and are still obtainable ; his name does not 
appeay in the 1927 French Pathé list. The same correspondent 
states (446) that I did not seem to be aware in July (p. 83) of 
McCormack’s lovely electric recordings on D.B.1095—but he 
is wrong. The record was not overlooked, it was passed over. 
This remark also applies to Pampanini’s Un bel di on Col. 
L.2116, which was duly considered before I wrote my notes on 
p. 129. 

(447) Supplementing his former letter (Vol. V, p. 525), 
S.E.L. (Shanghai) sends further notes on interesting early 
recordings. In the very early days, he says, Caruso, Ruffo, 
Ancona, Ben Davies, etc., recorded for Pathé (I may add that a 
little later on Victor Maurel sang for Fonotipia). As early as 
1902 de Luca was singing O casto fior, Fin ch’han dal vino and 
other baritone airs for the Gramophone and Typewriter Co. 
About 1903 Edouard de Reszke made a few Columbia records, 
e.g., Canzone del Porter (Marta). Gilibert recorded La Vierge 
a la créche in 1904 for Columbia and Malgré moi (81090), 
Plaisir d@ amour (85118), ete., for the Victor Co. in 1906. An 
early Columbia, too, is the King’s Prayer (Lohengrin) by 
Sembach. Of the many early Victor and H.M.V. Plancon 
records (see p. 174) S.E.L. singles out Faure’s Credo (Vic. 
81066 or H.M.V. 3-32592) for special mention. Edward 
Lloyd’s 1904 H.M.V. recordings included Alice, where art thou ? 
(3-2865), Bonnie Mary of Argyle (3-2938), Come, Margherita, 
come (3-2855), A farewell (83-2889), The Holy City (02157), 
The minstrel boy (02101), Prize Song from Die Meistersinger 
(02063), Sing me to sleep (02090), The Star of Bethlehem (02139) 
and Fleeting years (02087) in addition to those in the H.M.V. 
historical catalogue. I will quote a further selection next 
month. 

(448) ‘“‘I understand,’ writes Mrs. A. C. (Forest Hill), that 
‘the highest note in opera for a tenor is Cz, found in Verdi’s 
Otello. Can you tell me which solo this is in... ?” 

The lady seems to be in error. The highest tenor note I 
have found in Otello is C natural, which occurs once (Act III), 
but not in a solo; similarly with the next highest, a B natural 
(Act II). The top notes in the tenor solos are the B?s in 
Ora e per sempre addio and Dio, mi potevi scagliar. 

Extremely high tenor notes are found in the operas of 

Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Meyerbeer. The tenor who 
would follow the score must rise to C in Ah Matilde io t'amo 
and Corriam, corriamo (Guglielmo Tell), Meco all’ altar di 
Venere (Norma), Nel veder la tua costanza (Anna Bolena), 
Spirto gentil (La Favorita), etc. Still higher, to Cz or D?, he 
has to soar in La gloria infiammi i nostri petti (Guglielmo Tell), 
A te, o cara (I Puritani), En mon bon droit j’ai confiance and 
Tu Vas dit, oui, tu m’aimes (Les Huguenots), and In terra solo 
(Don Sebastiano). He must wing his flight to D in Terra 
amica (Zelmira), Ah dov’é il cimento? (Semiramide), Son 
geloso del zeffiro and Ah perché non posso odiarti ? (La Sonnam- 
bula), Vieni fra queste braccia (I Puritani) and Adieu, ma mére 
et ma chaumiére (Le Prophéte); while in Ella é tremante, 
from the closing scene to J Puritani, he must reach the dizzy 
height of Fin alt. Alas, that there was no gramophone to 
reproduce Rubini in this opera! 

There are few top Cs (and apparently no higher notes) for 
the tenor in operas by later composers. In solos I know but 
three, which occur in Salut, demeure chaste et pure (Faust), 


Magische Téne (Die Kénigin von Saba) and Che gelida manina 
(La Bohéme). There are three high Cs for the tenor in 
Turandot, but not in the familiar solo passages. Almost as 
elusive as high C is B, which occurs in the solos Je crois entendre 
encore (Pécheurs de Perles), Am Fuss des Libanon (Kénigin 
von Saba), Guardate, pazzo son (Manon Lescaut) and Nessun 
dorma (Turandot), and in the duets Jamais nulle mortelle 
(L’Africaine), Sleale, il segreto (Forza del Destino) and Andrea 
Chenier, Finale. 

The tenor top note greatly favoured by composers is B?. 
Here are some of the well-known arias, duets, etc.,in which it is 
displayed: Rachel, quand du Seigneur ; O Paradiso ; Ah léve- 
toi soleil ; O souverain, 6 juge,.6 pére ; Ah fuyez, douce image ; 
La fleur que tu m’avais jetée; Tu che a Dio spiegasti Vali ; 
Cercherd lontana terra; M’appari ; La donna é mobile; Di 
tu se fedele ; O tu che in seno agli angeli ; Celeste Aida; Ora 
e per sempre addio'; Dai campi, dai prati ; Cieloe mar ; Donna 
non vidi mai; Recondita armonia; Non piangere Lit ; 
Mamma, quel vino é generoso ; No, pagliaccio non son; Un 
di allazzurro spazio; E il sol dell’anima; Le minaccie, i 
fieri accenti ; Gia i sacerdoti adunansi ; O terra addio; Si, 
pel ciel; Au fond du temple saint ; Di geloso amor sprezzato ; 
Bella figlia dell’amore ; and Addio dolce svegliare. 

The score of Il Trovatore contains but one tenor note higher 
than A, and that is in a trio; yet it has never prevented a 
Manrico from singing B flats and even C when he felt so 
disposed. In fact, famous tenors, like sopranos, have always 
had a weakness for interpolating high notes or, alternatively, 
transposing their arias into higher keys. For instance, it has 
become traditional for a high C to be inserted in Di quella pira 
and a few B flats in Ah si, ben mio and Ah, che la morte ognora. 
Martinelli (D.B.333) introduces one such B flat in Ah si, ben 
mio, while Caruso (D.B.112) raises the aria a semitone and 
works in two high Bs. Cielo e mar affords another example. 
It ends on a G in the score, but it is conventional to close the 
aria on a ringing high B?, a change that is strikingly effective 
when well done. Further, if the listed speeds of Caruso’s 
records be accepted, it follows that besides Ah si, ben mio he 
sang quite a number of arias a semitone higher than they were 
written. 

An interesting example of Caruso lowering the key is his 
In terra solo on D.B.700, for even at its listed speed of 82 it is a 
semitone below the score. Further, Caruso sang a modification 
of the original (which reaches D?) and his highest note is B. 
Nowadays, lowering the key is more common than raising it ; 
this policy, indeed, is Hobson’s choice when the tenor has to 
face La Sonnambula and in two editions of this opera the tenor 
part has been deliberately transposed down. It is, then, not 
surprising to find that the key has been lowered by Lomanto 
and Gentile in Son geloso del zeffiro (Col. D.1599) and by Fleta 
(H.M.V. D.A. 445) and Lazaro (Col. 7343) in A te o. cara. 
Bonci, however, sang the latter beautifully in the original key 
(Fonotipia 39084). Possibly the high tessitura of Spirto gentil 
makes this aria, as written, difficult for tenors; at any rate. 
it seems to have been lowered a semitone by most singers, 
including Bonci (Col. D.17205), though Caruso (D.B.129) sang 
it as in the score and regaled us with a beautiful high C. Salut, 
demeure chaste et pure is not so frequently ill-treated and Hislop 
(D.B.944), Lazaro (Col. 7342), Martinelli (D.B.334), McCormack 
(D.B.634) and Tudor Davies (D.739) all oblige with top Cs, 
so that it is rather unexpected to find both Gigli (D.B.273) and 
Schipa (D.A.365) singing it in the next lower key. Che gelida 
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manina fares better; it seems a point of honour with all the 
leading tenors to sing this in the original key, though I strongly 
suspect that the old-recording Col. 7366 by Hackett was 
lowered. But there is a regular conspiracy to transpose down 
Je crois entendre encore (Mi par dudir ancora) and add a final 
phrase that isn’t in the score. Sobihoff (H.M.V. D.B.896), 
the only artist to sing the original ending, lowers the air a 
semitone, as does his compatriot Smirnoff (D.B.583), while 
Caruso (D.B.136) and Rogatchevsky (Col. L.2062) lower it a 
whole tone. 


@ 


CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of 
the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, The Gramophone, 
58, Frith Street, London, W.1. The writer's full name and 
address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if 
an answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. The 
Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact that the publication of 
letters does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by 
correspondents. | 


AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—Our clients, Vocalion Gramophone Company, 
Limited, have had their attention drawn to the article on 
page 58 of your issue for July, 1928, under the heading ‘‘ The 
Menace of Cheap Gramophone Records.’ Our clients are 
always ready to welcome any fair criticisms of their products 
and to respect well-informed views on the general question 
relating to cheap records as against expensive records. The 
article in question, however, contains, in addition to expressions 
of opinion on this subject, certain statements of fact in regard 
to the material and method of manufacture of cheap records 
which a reader of the article might consider to refer to Vocalion 
Gramophone Company’s “‘ Broadcast ” records. 

The paragraph in question reads as follows :— 

* If the cheap records were really good value for money they would be 
a boon; but as a matter of hardly disputable fact, they are often made 
on old waxes, they are extremely hard to ‘centre’ correctly (i.e., a 
large number of them are ‘ swingers ’), and unless used with a specially 
suitable needle they wear out quickly. It would be unfair to call them 
shoddy, but it is fair to say that they have lowered the standard of 
production, which was previously high and constantly improving.” 

So far as our clients’ records are concerned, they desire to 
state as follows :- 

* Cheap records . . . 
So far as our clients are concerned, this statement is entirely 
untrue. They never use cheap material or old recordings. 
They use only the best new waxes which they have always used 
for Vocalion and Aco and other high-priced records. 

* They are extremely hard to * centre’ correctly (i.e., a large number 
of them are ‘swingers’).”’ 

This is not true of our clients’ records and they contend that 
their records are, if anything, better centred than many of the 
more expensive records on the market. 

* Unless used with a specially suitable needle they wear out quickly.” 
There is no need to use any special needle with our clients’ 
records and they have never suggested the use of any particular 
needle. They play equally well with any other record on the 
market with any of the needles sold by the various competitive 
companies. 

In regard to wear, our clients have made a number of tests 
of their records against competitive makes and have satisfied 
themselves that the wear of their records is equal to that of 
any record on the market. 

“ It is fair to say that they have lowered the standard of production.” 


are often made on old waxes.” 


(449) The reader wishing to check operatic arias, etc., 
against the scores should use a piano tuned to new philharmonic 
pitch or a number of corresponding tuning-forks. Also, he 
must repeatedly check record speeds with the aid of an accurate 
stop-watch. He will then seldom be in doubt regarding the 
notes. It is advisable to check the starting notes as well as 
the high notes. Occasionally the listed speeds seem to be 
slightly in error or else with these records the standard of 
pitch was perceptibly different from new philharmonic. I hope 
to return to this topic in a later article. 
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This, although an expression of opinion, is one which our 
clients consider they are entitled to deal with. 

As already stated, the material of which our clients’ 
‘ Broadcast *’ records are made and the method of manufacture 
are identical with those used by them for their high-priced 
Vocalion and Aco records and with the records made by them 
and supplied to the National Gramophonic Society with which, 
we understand, you are associated. 

In the catalogues of the National Gramophonic Society 
you will find highly favourable references to the records 
manufactured by our clients. The recording system is that of 
Marconi Company’s process and is equal, if not superior, to 
any other process in existence. 

Our clients would be obliged if you would insert this letter 
in your next issue. 

Yours faithfully, 
LAWRENCE JONES & Co. 


London, E.C. 3. 


POL PLANCON. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—In the correspondence columns of THE GRAMoO- 
PHONE I have noticed at different times inquiries regarding 
the records of Pol Planzon, who recorded for the Victor, both 
in the United States and in England. Practically all of his 
records have been withdrawn from the Victor catalog. 
However, in a Special Catalog of Victor Records of Historical 
and Personal Interest, there are the following three records 
which may be obtained by sending the remittance to the 
Record Order Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company at Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


6247 Caid, Le—Air du Tambour pint Thomas $2.00 
Deux Grenadiers, Les Schumann 
. Jesus de Nazareth jos sh Gounod 
2 2 
6248 Noél ei ee Adolphe Adam $2.00 
6371 Magic Flute—Invocaz tone Mozart $2.00 
ms Robert le Diable— Nonnes, qui reposez ..._Meyerbeer re 


There are also quite a number of discontinued records 
listed in a catalog which was issued by the Victor Company 
in the latter part of 1924. These may be obtained in the 
same manner as the above three records, but a special pressing 


is necessary. They are :— 
81037 Air du Chalet (Adam) French . 10in. $1.00 
85082 Airdu Laboureur ( Les Saisons) (Hay dn) Frenc h 12in. 1.50 
85076 Cor, Le (The Horn) (Flegier) French ee 12in. 1.50 
81066 Credo (Prayer) (Faure) French 10in. 1.00 
81087 Damnation de Faust—Chanson de la puce 

(Song of the Flea) (Berlioz) French  ... —‘10in. 1.00 
85117 Damnation de Faust— Voici des roses (Mid 

Banks of Roses) (Berlioz) French . 12in. 1.50 
81065 Dinorah—Chant du Chasseur (Hunter's s Song) 

Act 3 (Meyerbeer) French a 10in. 1.00 
85116 Don Carlos—Elle ne m’aime pas (Her Love 

was never Mine) (Verdi) French . seh 12in. 1.50 
81039 Embarquez-vous (Godard) French =o 10in. 1.00 
85124 Etoile du Nord—O jours heureux (Star of the 

North—Oh — a (Meyerbeer) 

French oes sas oss ~~ 1.50 
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85023 Lac, Le (The Lake) (Niedermeyer) French... 12in. 1.50 
85066 1. Lazzarone, Le (The Vagabond) (Ferrari) ; 

2. Filibustier, Le (Georges) French -  12in. 1.50 
81086 Martha—Canzone del Porter (Porter Song) 

Act 3 (Flotow) Italian ac “as sat 10in. 1.00 
85126 Mignon— Ninna nanna (Lullaby) Act 3 

(Thomas) Italian ea Bar ooo = a 1.50 
81056 Philemon—Couplets de Vulcan (Gounod) 

French nes a ar das 10in. 1.00 
81035 Romeo et Juliet—Couplets de Capulet—Act 1 

French ik me ca aoe ows 5ORR. 1.00 
S1076 Si tu veux, Mignonne (Massenet) French .  10in. 1.00 
85018 Sonnambula— Vi ravviso—Act 1 (Bellini) 

French sia “fe ey a << Maus 1.50 
81073 Soupir, Le (The Sigh) (Bemberg) French 10in. 1.00 
$1033 Stabat Mater—Pro Peccatis (Rossini) French — 10in. 1.00 
85064  Vallon, Le (The Valley) (Gounod) French ... 12in. 1.50 

Eames, Plangon, Dalmores. 

95300 Fausi—Prison Scene (Trio, Act 5)(Gounod)....— 12in. 2.00 


The records in this last list are all single-sided. Of all these 
records I have only Nos. 6247 and 6248, but I have heard all 
of Plangon’s records and my favourites are 85076, 85124, 
85023, 85126, 81037, 81066, 81056, 81076 and 81033. 

In both of the catalogs, mentioned above, there are many 
tine records which are now no longer listed in any other catalog, 
by such artists as Mario Ancona, Charles Dalmores, De Lucia, 
Emmy Destinn, Emma Eames, Geraldine Farrar, Johanna 
Gadski, Gerville-Reache, Louise Homer, Marcel Journet, 
Marie Michailowa, Margarete Ober, Mario Sammarco, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Scotti. I believe that the Special Catalog of 
Victor Records of Historical and Personal Interest may be 
secured from the Trade Service Department of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company at Camden, N.J., but I am not sure 
about the catalog of ‘‘ cut-out’? records which was issued 
in 1924. 

Trusting that the above information will be of help to those 
who are interested in the Plancon records, I am 

Yours faithfully, 
G. A. MEALS. 

Comp ton, California. 


CRISIS IN THE STEEL TRADE. 
(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 


DEAR Str,—I have read with awe the occasional hints in 
THE GRAMOPHONE of the wonderful things your Expert 
Committee can do with fibre needles. I am a fibre user of but 
a very few weeks’ standing, so my awe is understandable— 
or | should say, was: for now I think I am a very wonderful 
fellow. 

Feeling bored a few evenings ago and in an experimental 
mood, I decided to try how far I could get with one pointing 
of a fibre. Iwas playing 7'ill Eulenspiegel at the time (H.M.V. 
version) and I was immensely pleased when I played all four 
sides through without any apparent damage to the needle. 
Mme. Galli-Curci did her acrobatics in Parla! and The Gipsy 
and the Bird quite calmly ; and Heifetz produced his high 
harmonics in Zapateado without any protest. By then I 
was getting really interested, so I put on the Philadelphia 
people’s recording of the Bach Toccata and Fugue (the day 
before a friend had expressed surprise that a fibre would stand 
up to it);—well, I got through both sides of that, and also 
through Cortot’s record of Chopin’s Preludes Nos. 19, 20 and 21. 
| then tried Mme. Guglielmetti, who had caused me some trouble 
in my first few days of fibre-using, but she did not sueceed— 
in Tutti le feste—in wrecking the point of the needle. I then 
got reckless and put on the Philadelphia Orchestra’s Rienzi, 
and got through all three sides of that. McCormack next 
asked me Who is Sylvia ?: I was not able to tell him, but I 
thanked him very much all the same. Pachmann apparently 
found nothing to upset him in the playing of a Chopin Polon- 
aise; and Caruso sang Kahn’s Ave Maria as finely as usual. 
My next venture was the Entr’acte and Ballet Music from 


Carmen ; and then the four sides of the Haydn @ major Trio : 
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I could not detect any very marked deterioration in the repro 
duction ; but then unfortunately—or, perhaps, fortunately— 
I have not a supremely sensitive ear. I was having visions 
of that fibre playing for ever without repointing ; but, alas! 
Caruso in Vesti la giubba wrecked it: it stood up manfully 
for a time, but towards the end it broke down and sobbed in 
sympathy with the poor clown, not violently, but very 
noticeably. 

With one pointing I thus played through fifteen 12in. sides 
and eight 10in. My machine is an E.M.G., and I used an 
ordinary untreated fibre. I took no more than usual care in 
pointing the fibre and in cleaning the records ; but I did take 
great care at the end of each record not to allow the needle to 
run off into the merry-go-round groove. 

But that is not all! I have at last managed to get through 
the second side of the Parlophone T'riuwmphal March from Aida. 
I have just played it through twice to make sure that it was no 
fluke. I will not say that the fibre does not suffer a little, 
but at any rate it does not break down hopelessly as was its 
wont. 

I feel inclined to stick out my chest and say to your Expert 
Committee, “Now what about it?’ But I suppose they 
would answer haughtily that they could play from dawn to 
dusk without repointing a fibre. Well, well, let “em! I am 
very satisfied with my performance, and still more so with 
Mr. Ginn. 

Yours faithfully, 

Loughborough. V. S. KENNEDY. 


THE DEALER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—I have no contempt whatsoever for Mr. Davis’s 
lecturer—how could I have, not knowing him?—but, if I may 
say so, having had a very considerable experience of lectures 
on music, I know how very few and far between are those who 
can talk about music in a human and sane way and [ still find 
Mr. Davis’s description of his man thoroughly chilling. 

More important, however, is Mr. Davis’s delightfully frank 
admission that he has yet to learn what is the psychology of the 
gramophone! He certainly has! The ordinary music lover 
depends on sight as well as sound in his listening to music, 
paradoxical as this may appear. 

Could a Promenade Concert audience be held by the per- 
formance of a complete work on the gramophone in place of 
Sir Henry Wood and his forces? It could not! The very 
sight of the orchestra and its various movements and of the 
conductor interpreting the music count for a lot. Complete 
works, I still hold, are for study and recreation at home and 
not for public performances. Four minutes of music at 
second-hand—no musician would hold that the record gives 
you the identical orchestral tones, balance, etc.—is a long time 
for the average music lover really to listen. I feel that one 
movement occupying two sides is the limit of what may be 
done. 

It is surely not “ pandering to the popular imagination ” 
to offer a well devised and diversified programme of records 
to last a little over an hour, each of which would be heard with 
interest, instead of the flabby careless listening which would 
probably be accorded to the complete work at a public recital. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—The correspondence on the subject of the dealer’s 
point of view seems to have touched the vital point without 
duly emphasizing it. The only feasible solution to the problem 
of increasing the sale of good records is surely for the dealer to 
employ assistants capable of enthusing with the cognoscenti 
and helping the uninitiated on the difficult road of musical 
appreciation. In years of record buying with dealers through- 
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out the Metropolis I have found only one—the ideal assistant— 
a@ young man with the most colossal enthusiasm for Music and 
the Gramophone I have ever beheld—he seemed to know 
every record of good music. He introduced me to gems, the 
existence of which I had never even suspected, made me share 
his passionate devotion to the Brahms Quintet, doubled my 
enthusiasm for Strauss, convinced me that life without the 
Mozart Hunting Quartet was not worth living—all in two short 
visits. I asked for his card that I might always be served by 
him. He replied. “I’m afraid it wouldn’t be of much use— 
I’ve just joined the firm and I’m temporarily attached to the 
retail staffi—to learn the catalogue.”” In men with such 
knowledge and personality lies the solution to the dealer’s 
problem. Meanwhile, I wander disconsolate from dealer to 
dealer but rather than risk the loss of the privileges they so 
willingly grant, sign myself 
Yours faithfully, 
** NABUCCO. ” 


PRE-ELECTRIC RECORDINGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—tThe electric recording has given us such mag- 
nificent discs of music, which formerly lay outside the scope 
of the recording experts, that gramophonists are apt to forget 
that the finest vocal recordings are still to be had only among 
the lists of acoustically-recorded discs. This fact is due to the 
lack of superlatively good voices and to the apparent un- 
suitability of electric recording to some voices. Some of the 
finest living singers have not been electrically recorded yet ; 
glaring discrepancies of this kind are the lack of electrical 
recordings by Hempel, Destinn, Kirkby-Lunn and Edward 
Johnson. It is up to H.M.V. to lose no time in issuing new 
records of these artists. The case of Johnson is quite 
inexplicable, because he is in his prime and considered by many 
to be the finest living tenor. 

But to return to the pre-electric records. The finest in my 
collection are the two Victor discs of theduet between Violetta 
and Germont, sung by Hempel and Amato. The Imponete 
(89081) is in the Victor Historical Catalogue and the Dite 
alla giovine (89079) has to be specially pressed. These records 
represent the artists at their very best and for bel canio will 


probably never be approached by the newer singers. Hempel’s 
Una Voce (D.B.455) is still unsurpassed; Talley’s and 
Galli-Curci’s efforts are blatant compared with it. Beautiful 


lyric style is displayed in O beau pays de la Touraine and 
astounding coloratura in the coupling, O moment enchanté 
(D.B.276). Hempel also gives the best rendering of Batti, 
batti on Polydor 85301. The coupling is the famous rendering 
by Kurz and Schlusnus of Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen, 
@ marvel of smooth singing and acoustical recording. Kurz’s 
best available H.M.V. record is the great aria from L’ Etoile 
du Nord, on D.B.684. 

The finest record Alda ever made is Panis angelicus on Victor 
74399. This rendering is in every way superior to the electric 
ones by Ljungberg and Danise and McCormack. If gramo- 
phonists knew what an excellent record D.B.172 was, there 
would be a constant run on it. It contains two duets by 
Geraldine Farrar and Clément, surely the best lyric tenor that 
ever recorded; his fine, cultivated rendering of the Réve 
from Manon has the number D.B.166 and is entirely superior 
to the new Schipa record, which is unnecessarily embellished 
and un-French. Farrar’s records are of course quite classical 
and have not been eclipsed by later recordings of Sheridan, 
Heldy ‘and Vallin. It may not be generally known that 
Farrar has made some beautiful German records for Victor. 
Outstanding are two beautiful arias from Die Kénigskinder 
which she created (88405 and 88412) and the best record of 
Elisabeths Gebet (88053) that we possess. Wanderer’s Nacht- 
lied, a duet with Schumann-Heink, should be in every collection. 
Perhaps the Victor may be persuaded to re-record it, or H.M.V. 
might issue the old recording. Jeritza’s finest record up-to-date 
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is Pleurez mes yeux (Victor 6536). Her finest H.M.V. record 
is D.A.579. Her voice is very obviously not suited to electric 
recording. Martinelli is fortunately in his prime and has 
made consistently fine electric records, except the arias from 
La Juive, which should be withdrawn. But his pre-electric 
recordings are artistically superior to his later ones (D.B.337, 
D.B.339 and D.A.332). McCormack’s old records (e.g., 
D.A.502 and D.B.766, Wo find’ ich Trost ?) are all better than 
his electric records, on which the voice sounds coarse. The 
pick of all his records is the superb D.M.104. 

Some new voices on H.M.V. have been very disappointing, 
notably Offers, Sheridan and Olezewska. Pinza is no true 
bass and is sadly eclipsed by Journet—of the pre-electric 
recording !—and Kniipfer. It is highly gratifying that 
Rethberg’s first H.M.V. record has been a great success and 
that Onegin has signed on with the Victor, so that we shall 
eventually hear her on H.M.V. 

Stellenbosch, Yours faithfully, 

South Africa. (Prof.) C. pE VILLIERs. 





PREMATURE DEATH OF RECORDS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Str,—Many months ago I gave a hint for prevention 
of early damage to records by steel needles. There did not 
appear one letter from anyone who had tried the method, and 
I have more than a suspicion that, for many curious reasons, 
the hint was not taken seriously. Allow me to say, from my 
experience, if the substance recommended had been coloured 
and put up in small tins with a fancy name, and advertised 
and sold at 2s., it would have been sure of a rapidly increasing 
sale and floods of eulogistic letters. We are built that way— 
or most of us ... This week, I have in a local shop met three 
poor fellows with the same record—M’appari tutt? amor, Tito 
Schipa, murdered early by steel, on good well known machines : 
each sufferer bought a new copy, and is saving it by my method 
—‘‘candling.’”’ Take an ordinary paraffin wax candle, and 
hold the edge of the blunt end lightly to revolving record, 
particularly to heavy or shrill passages ; do this before every 
third or fourth playing: occasionally clean off excess of 
accumulated wax with a little paraffin on a piece of plush. The 
film of wax interposed between steel needle and record grooves 
saves damage. This method is of no use with Fibres. For 
Fibres I gave another hint—pencilling, which consists in 
holding in hand a frequently re-sharpened “‘ B ”’ lead pencil to 
grooves of revolving record, which gives a frictional coating of 
graphite that dry-lubricates passage of fibre, thus saving—not 
the record but—the fibre from premature death. The maxi- 
mum effect is gained after several pencillings. 

Yours faithfully, 


Clapham. Wituiam S. WILD. 





RECORDS FOR ABROAD. 


Any make of Record or any accessory sent to any 
part of the world on receipt of remittance, or 
C.O.D. where available. 

Packing and Postage is free on Records or light 
accessories over £3 in value. 

Send for Our Wonderful Book 
“Everything for the Gramophone ” 


Free and Post Free 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


121, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C, 2 
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